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Iasi Niles 


Celebrated dancer, who has just returned from European 
successes for a transcontinental tour of America 
with her Ballet and assisting artists. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


GLADYS AXMAN, 


EARLE LAROS, 
piamst, who will appear this season in recitals of Bach music, his programs 
including some of the less familiar numbers such as the French overture, 
the Capriccio on the departure of a brother, and the Italian concerto. He 
also will be heard in Bach-Debussy and miscellaneous programs. In ad- 
dition to his appearances in recital, Mr. Laros will continue as conductor 
of the Easton Symphony and appear as guest conductor with other or- 


well known for her appearances with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, photo- 
graphed while on vacation im Cannes 
on the Riviera. One of the soprano’s 
appearances this season will be as 
soloist with the Beethoven Symphony 


in New York on December 27. 


ERNEST SCHELLING, 
omposer and pianist, photographed while on 
vacation at Celigny, Switserland 


{TKO BALOKOVIC 
ling thrushes to perch on his hand 
had become tenants of his country 
wd, Conn. He left them in possession 
r Europe recently on a tour that calls 


six concerts this season 


PASQUALE AMATO 
and one of his artist-pupils, Claire Alcée, photographed 
at her country home in Fayetteville, N. Y., where the 
celebrated baritone recently was a visitor. 


KATHERINE ROSE, 
who has been summering abroad. (left) The soprano 
at Oberammergrau, and (right) photographed in front 
of the Prince Regent Theater in Munich where the 
Wagner Festival takes place and which Miss Rose en- 
joyed immensely. 


chestras. 


™ 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


watching a game of tennis at St. Morits. 














pianist and pedagogue, photographed in front of the 
famous statue of Felipe the Fourth, in Madrid, which 
is the birthplace of Alberto Jonas. Mr. and Mrs, Jonas 
are making an extended tour through Spain and are 
being greatly entertained by resident musicians. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Returnep to New York 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: \W«shington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 

ResuminG Her Private C.asses 
in New York 

San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 


Address: 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soro VIoLINist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

26 Gramercy Parx, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 


Stupio: 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Reildi 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice Teacner ann Opera Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful tS Bide in New York) 
908 Beaux-Arts 
Beacon and Eighth Streets, Los 7 California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 
210 East 77th Street, N. Y. 
Rhinelander 2174 
New York 


Personal Address: 
Telephone: 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 

Teacher of noted artists 

Authority on Voice PLacinec 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
ndorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New 

Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS } 20 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East oe _ Strent - - - « New York City 
: Rhinelander 8623 








1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Pean: 2634 
Fall Course Begins October 1st 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
ey —_ Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis. 
James Huneker said: 
golden.” 
SPECIAL ee FOR RADIO gc 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singer: 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafaigar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House a 1425 Broad 
way, New Yor 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 ie Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
¥ TEACHER OF SINGING ¥ 
assar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newbur, 

476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Srupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directers: 

Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neon, | ie 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O. rganist 
RECITALS-—-MUSICALES. CONG RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumen Lessons 1n SinGinc at Her 
RESIDENCE 
172 Bremper Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


West 72nd St., New York City 
} ph e q hh na 3307 


Studio: 105 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, Nereoeror VIOLINIST 
STRUCTO 
Cesienie ‘had il Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rresperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
me with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 

Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 











EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Cuass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
_ Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coacu—AccomPanist—ORcGanist 


.4 
York City 
3135 


Piano Students Acc 
127 —e 78th = New 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 A ee e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Jutley 997-W Tel.: Circle $161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Upera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 095! Circle 


MME. 


ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF 
471 West End Avenue : 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 


SI NGING 
New York 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

235 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone Rhinelander 


New York 
7900 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


BELLSEM, GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 


New York City 
Lowise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 


132 West ae Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New 
elephone: 


fork 


Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine — of sucessiul teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, 
Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, J., Mondays 

Stamford and New AE Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil / and recommended 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Sa Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 6 EAST 85th ST Incorporated 1878 
Under the natin of the state 7 — York 
CARL HEIN Directors UGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Di; oa as and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HAN LETZ; Theory and Composition: P rof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; V ioloncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN: "Vocal: KARL JORN, former ly of the Metropolitan Opera Company MME. 
MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: A. FRANCIS PINTO; Forty other 
eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight pen my Ear Training, Counter- 
point and Composition. Students for individual instruction may enter at any time during the season. 
Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A. 














GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 





1430 Kimball Bldg. 


Ghe Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees , 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 


Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Faculty of nationally known artists 














. 


Cincinnati Conservatory « «Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
~~ Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatt, Cuicaco, Ix. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 





Private lessons in all branches of music 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 

MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director ; 

2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 
Presidents: 
FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Clesses: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 


the shortest sible period of time. 
Cnty Ge ene OS te held ro LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Joschim-Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 

16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, 

















EUGENE YSAYE 


country studios near Paris, 


Apply: SECRETARIAT, FRANCE 

















ESTABLISHED 1857 


= ITHACA sae 


Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 





Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 20 











ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


“ i ea SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Stes 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 





Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 











PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 


AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC a ane ae 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according to the Ward 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 
Address The Secretary, CatnepraL 1334 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director in the Country Circulars Mailed 


Philadelphia 














1617 Spruce Street 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxtsets—149 East 6ist Strzet, New Yorx 











Lessons in Voeal Production, Organ, 
Violin, Piano, Privately or class 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


BLANCHE MARCHES! .... srs:"t-<x. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSI 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





Binghamton Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK 
PAUL A. JACKSON 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 

Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music. 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 





Directors 
Appleton, Wisconsin 




















ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 








AUN 
Ad 

















120 Claremont 
Avenue 


Pottsville, Pa. New York City 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moors, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





FRANK 
DAMROSCH 


Dean 

















RANICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 





Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 





Children’s Department Dormitories Send for Catalog 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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R TOMARS 


0 voice sPECIALIST 
S corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


-M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 





U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joos music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


as 28 WEST 63rd STREET, N.Y.C. Telephone Columbus 9181 


r e>KYZER a 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SSHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


:; LEONE 


Aer T Ore Congess and Opera 
el.: 











Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
at — ay Ine. 

us Circle 


“me york 





B 
3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 











CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


BIRDICE BLY 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Concer 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 








HARPIST 


Met. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W. 49th St.,.New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
N. Y¥. Tel. Circle 1617 
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James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
Address: 
Concress Hore. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


of singing. Director Grand Opera Society 
Ven = oe Studies, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. we bg ati 


Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KALTENBORN 


CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 

Zz Violin Instruction 

118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 














Tel. 8796 Sacramento 











“Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R EWI 


Oo 
CONcERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUN HAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 











New York 




















8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 


; WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 














4 West 40th St., New York City 


Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
New York City 








Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Stelnway Han, Pad vote Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER |: 


Pianist 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bids. 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 
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CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally ee as 8 Volce Builder, 
Repairer and Coach. 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
iawn and y F~—4 other we singers. Studio: 


oom MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill- 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO, 


coneuun OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - py reine 
Associated with Frank La F 
14 West 68th St. New Yor. 


. GEHRKEN 
R “Able technic and fine 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 

E “Rapidly gaining unique 
N Y. orld. 
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City 


Concert 
Organist 
command.”’— 





reputation,” — 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL) CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
ew York 


412 Fifth Ave., 
Soprano 


BUTLER <.. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at {73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 


“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. World. 


rk DE GREGORIO 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


A 
N 
Cc Stupio: 171 Wesr 71st Srreer 
Oo TENOR New Yorx Phone: 0138 Endicott 


RADIE BRITAIN 


iene ae A cimball side. ee i. 


tmmn CROX TON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
eee West Street, 
New York City 


“ROMAN OFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRAN 

Vocal Studio Vee Training 
Coaching, Fw Sangueese 

637 Madison Ave., Y. Tel. Regent 7450 
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LAZAR S. 
SAMO:LOFF 


Now in Europe with 
a group of Students 
NEW YORK STUDIO 
OPENS OCTOBER 81x 
Address: 309 West 85th St. 


care of Thomas Cook & Sons, 
Milano, Italy 


Italian Address: 





Harmony, Ear Train- 
ing, Coaching for 
xaminations 
Special Theory 
Courses for Singers 
- Claremont Ave. 
New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING 








CHARLES PREMMAC 


Address: care of seein: ata at 113 W. 57th St., N. ¥ 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Abert W. Meurer, 113 W. 57th St., New York 





Mét.: 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


; LJUNGKVIST 








TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.),New York Tel. 1547 Endicot! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
29 West 57th Street, New York Piaza 2608 








ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


On World Tour Until October, 1928 
FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—1!5 West Iith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 


ate, DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 

Susquehanna 1980 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Ceach 


























Toronto 

Conservatory 

of Music 
TORONTO, CANADA 





VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathin ~ in Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hali, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 











MME. 
Cc 








WIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for Ali Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienne:. 
1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL 


BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 136 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
CO-OPERATIVE ARTISTS 
Direction: Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc. 
Fisk Bullding, N. Y. City 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


THE NEW YORK  —s 


ONSERVATOpy 
Gi music ORY 


WRT rox THe HIGHEST ADVANCEMENT @ 
IN MUSICAL STUDIES  ‘& 








1806 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


(College Division. 
Preparatory Division) 





Music courses offered 
in all instruments, from 
elementary stege to high- 
est artistic perfection. 








Exceptional opportu- 
nities for pupils prepar- 
ing for Professional and 
for Concet career. 


A CITY CONSER- 
VATORY DIPLO- 
MA OPENS THE 
DOOR OF 1,000 
OPPORTUNITIES. 








CBENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 

Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 

lin. CHRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 

Studio: 801 Steinwa 
Tel. Circle 


sistant Teacher. 
Hall, New York. 


BARRON 


Walter Anderson 
New York 








ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE D LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St. N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


5 Columbus Circle 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
iInstruction- 
That- Builds 
Veneaane 
Tra. 3614 
Individual Instruction 


o 
Certifiée de I’Ecole de Prepara- Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B. | Sophia 


tion des Professeurs de Francais 6, Sta. J. New York C ay | G : R S K J 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
| Mgt. Loudon Charlton. Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. JoHNstTon, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 





Management: 























FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Address: 
Telephone: 


Frederick Southwick 


Large Repertoire 
Hotel Empire, New York 
Columbus 7400 








TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE | 
Studio: 609 D Carnegie Hall, New York 


+ TIKIJ IAN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
ADVANCED STU _ _— AND eon INNERS 
#8 Riverside Drive, N Tel. Endicott 4685 


ROCKEFELLER 


FIANIST Studio: 15 East S8th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER . 
Lyric Soprano Comp Cc 
346 Weet | 7iet Sinn, New York. _ Susquehanna 9541 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STPEET 
LONDON, W. 1 
post free on application 





























PROF. A. H. TRUCK 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Pupil of: JOACHIM—DONT—MASSART 
Teacher of GISELLA NEU 


STupIos: 
Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Dickens 6740 
The only teacher in America possessing 
a diploma from Pror. Dont. 


MAX ROSTHAL 


1845 


the Noted Violinists and 





MAX CUSHING 


interpretation, ay ear 


Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 
Sammer Studie: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 


- FRANCES MANN 


Diction, 





618 Steinway Hall 


. Btudios 
317 West 107th St 


Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West 57th 8. 


N York Cit 
ew Yor! 7 Institute of Musical Art 
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EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 


COURIER 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured im the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 























SHEET MUSIC 


PIANIST 
You can’t buy better— 


i] why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 1S5ce—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 com positions 
free on request. 





Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 


THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A. Established 1857 
struction. 


MEHLIN 2225 


PIANOS 509 Fifth Avence. (ae 424 St.) 


New 


Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J 














The only substantial im- 
Provements in_ plano-tone 
production made in forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 




















MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 














MILLO PICCO 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 








parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


NOW IN EUROPE 


FALL TERM OF TEACHING BEGINS OCTOBER 25 


For available time, terms, etc. 


Address: 1414 Steinway Hall New York City 
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Aida Inaugurates San Francisco Opera Season 


Capacity Audience on Hand for Initial Performance—Rethberg Makes First Appearance Here 
as Princess, Scoring Tremendous Success—Johnson, Telva, Tibbett and Pinza Other Out- 
standing Stars—Great Demonstrations of Applause for Director General Merola—La 
Cena Della Beffe Also Arouses Enthusiasm—Jeritza in Tosca—Madame 
Butterfly Beautifully Given—Lavish Production of Turandot 


San Francisco, Cat.—The big event of the musical 
season, the opening of the opera, took place in the New 
Dreamland Auditorium, Saturday evening, September 15. 
The opera was Aida and there was a capacity house, of 
course, a real gala night. The elite of San Francisco was 
represented. 

Exactly at eight o’clock, all were in their places, in ac- 
cordance with the strict order of the management as the 
performance commenced on the dot of the minute announced, 
and after it began no one was admitted to seats until the finish 
of the act. On the entrance of Maestro Gaetano Merola, 
director general of the San Francisco Opera Company and 
the man to whom San Francisco owes a lasting debt of 
gratitude for having established for us our own permanent 
operatic organization, there were great demonstrations of 
applause, which he graciously acknowledged, and the sixth 
annual season started. 

The cast chosen for Aida was a distinguished one, the 
principal roles being in the hands of experts. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, whose first appearance here in opera was looked 
forward to with interest, was the Ethiopian Princess. Reth- 
berg did not disappoint. Her presentation of the role is one 
of the greatest examples of vocal art that has ever been 
heard in this city. Her unusual voice, so full and at the 
same time so sweet, combined with a flawless technic, an 
elegance of phrasing and clever use of pianissimo passages, 
enabled her to obtain such magnificent effects that her re- 


putation of being one of the foremost singers of our time 
was fully justified. In the Nile Scene her voice flowed in 
a stream of pure golden tones. Histrionically, Mme. Reth- 
berg showed herself to be an actress of uncommon gifts. 
The enormous audience, delighted beyond words, rewarded 
her artistic achievements with tumultuous applause. Indeed, 
Mme. Rethberg’s debut was sensational; there were recalls 
beyond count, and rules and regulations were disregarded 
when many exquisite floral tributes passed over the foot- 
lights. 

Another conspicuous feature of the performance was 
the appearance of Edward Johnson as Rhadames. From 
the first scene to the last his voice and style were excel- 
lent, and in the Celeste Aida he rose to an intensity of 
expression which made it, as it should be, one of the thril- 
ling episodes of the drama. Johnson counts among his as- 
sets not only a tenor voice of fine quality, musicianship and a 
highly polished art, but also a most charming stage presence. 
Marion Telva made a regal Afnneris; voice, acting, expres- 
sion, in fact everything about her was perfect, assured and 
significant. At the last moment Lawrence Tibbett was sub- 
stituted for Giuseppe Danise, who was indisposed. The 
popular California baritone gave us an Amonasro that was 
primitive, powerful and heroic. A savage to his finger tip, 
Tibbett was, as he is in everything he does, authoritative and 
dramatic. His interpretation has many moments of real 
interest and his artistry is admirable. Ezio Pinza was a 

superb Ramfis, a role which gives 





VINCENT V. HUBBARD, 


sojourning in the wilds of Maine, 2 


Paris, France. 








internationally known vocal authority of Boston, has just reopened his 
studios for what promises to be for him and. his four assistants the busiest 
season in the history of the Hubbard Studios. He, with his family, has been and, in fact, never heard a singer 
where he found the rest and quiet so nec- 
essary after his strenuous winter’s work, for last year was his busiest one. 

Some of the most important activities from these studios last season were: 

performance of Verdi's Requiem in Symphony Hall, Boston (soloists and 
most of chorus from the Hubbard Studios, accompanied by seventy mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra) ; seven recitals in Jordan Hall, 
Boston; recital in Town Hall, New York, Ww ‘itherspoon Hall, Philadelphia; 

two in W igmore Fall, London, England; one in La Salle des Agriculteur, 
Many of the artist-pupils have appeared with the various 
choral clubs and orchestras in and about Boston, have given recitals in vari- 
ous cities throughout the United States and Canada, and have appeared in 
numerous successful operatic pe rformances in the leading cities of Italy. 
Owing to urgent requests for operatic work, Mr. Hubbard has added to his 
faculty an operatic coach who is himse lf an opera singer of great merit. 
Mr. Hubbard is now contemplating putting on some works for chorus and 
orchestra, having been urged to do this by several charitable organizations 

who want to offer a big and worthy benefit production. 


him an opportunity to do some good 
singing. He delivered his music 
with resonance and fervor and 
acted with intelligence. 

By giving excellent support to 
the principals with his orchestra 
and by bringing out sonorous 
effects when desired, and contrast- 
ing with delicately shaded pianis- 
simos that made his reading of the 
Verdi score colorful and interest- 
ing, Maestro Merola gave another 
proof of his ability as a conductor 
and of his musicianship. The chorus 
deserves words of praise, especial- 
ly for its splendid mezzo voce 
singing in the temple scene and its 
dynamic effect in the triumphal 
episodes. Some of the best work 
ever done by an opera ballet was 
an important feature. 

Along with the principals one 


(Continued on page 10) 


American Singer Marries 

in London 

The marriage of the young 
American baritone, Harold Dahl- 
quist, to Helen Kinau Wilder, in 
London, has just been announced. 
Dahlquist has already launched 
upon what promises to be a highly 
successful career. His half dozen 
or more appearances in London 
during the past eighteen months 
have won for him a goodly follow- 
ing of musicians and music lovers 
who appreciate the beautiful qual- 
ity of his voice, his excellent tech- 
nic, his intelligent delivery and high 
artistic standard. 

Dahlquist’s story is nothing short 
of romantic in these days of wide- 
spread musical culture. Born in a 
small town not far from Boston, 
the son of an organist, he early 
showed a love of music and learned 
to play the organ; but he did not 
dream of making music his career 


until he was eighteen. Then, one 
fateful day, he attended a concert 
of Reinald Werrenrath and was so 
carried away with enthusiasm that 
he determined then and there to 
become a singer, too. 

He went to Boston and studied 
with Vincent Hubbard, who is re- 
sponsible for his splendid technical 
foundation. From there he went to 
England where, for three years, he 
has been studying with Raimund 
von sur Mihlen. 

Opera does not call him; he has 
chosen the more difficult path ofa 
lieder singer and so far has spe- 
cialized in Schubert. With such 
equipment and ideals he should go 
very far. 

















{SLAWSKY, 


GEORGES Z. 
conductor of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, be 
gins his second season in New York on October 11 at 
Carnegie Hall, and from that time forth will be doing 
three and four programs a week, including those at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, out of town, and some special series in New 
York not yet announced. With an unusual array of 
soloists; with Honegger and Gretchaninoff making 
guest appearances in their American debuts; with 
Naoum Blinder as concert-master and all-star first 
desk musicians recruited from the Philharmonic, New 
York Symphony, Boston, and other orchestras, Zas 
lawsky may be said to have a perfect team and support. {| 











St. Louis Orchestra in Forty-ninth Season 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will begin its forty 
ninth season on November 9, and again this year the ex- 
periment of having guest conductors will be continued but 
the number reduced. Those engaged are Emil Oberhoffe: 
3ernardino Molinari, Eugene Goossens and E. Fernandes 
Arbos. Mr. Oberhoffer will be in St. Louis in November 
and December; Mr. Molinari in January; Mr. Arbos in 
February, and Mr. Goossens in March. The sixteen pairs 
of symphony concerts have been increased to eighteen, and 
the sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts to eig gibean A spe 
cial feature this season will be the performance of Beetho 
ven’s Ninth Symphony under Mr. Oberhoffer on December 
21-22. The choir will comprise the choruses of the Morn- 
ing Choral and Apollo Clubs, of which Charles E. Gallowa 
is conductor. Last season a radical change was made in the 
character of the Sunday concerts. The programs were 
made serious; in fact, they might well be called Little Sym 
phony Concerts. The success of this means a continuance 
of this policy. All of these concerts will be conducted by 
guest conductors, Mr. Oberhoffer having six, Mr. Molinari 
three, Mr. Arbos four and Mr. Goossens three. One will 
be under the direction of Victor Kolar, the talented associ 
ate conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and the 
conductor for the other will be announced later. There will 
be a series of five Young People’s Concerts in the Odeon 
and these, too, will be under the direction of the guest cor 
ductors, Mr. Oberhoffer having two, Messrs. Molinari, Arb« 
and Goossens one each. There also will be five concerts 
given in the public schools, 


Symphony at | Posalar Prices 


Something new in the way of music at every man’s pric¢ 
has made its appearance in Denver, Colo., where the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, under Horace E. Tureman, is selling 
block season tickets at the rate of one dollar and fifty cent 
for parquet seats and sixty cents for balcony. The directors 
call attention to the fact that single performances are much 
more expensive, parquet seats selling for fifty cents and b: 
cony seats for twenty-five cents. Ten cents admits one fo 
the mezzanine and gallery. i 


International Prize Competition 
The Amsterdam Society for the Promotion of Music offe: 
a prize of 2500 Guilders (about $1000) for a compositior 
for mixed chorus and orchestra with or without soloists, to 
be submitted before March 1, 1929. For details address Dr. 
Paul Cronheim, 33 Nic. Maesstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 





New Metropolitan Opera Site 
to Be Confirmed 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza is expected in New York from 
Europe tomorrow, and immediately after his arrival, 
so the story runs, Otto H. Kahn is to make the offi- 
cial announcement of the definitely selected site of the 
projected new Metropolitan Opera House. The loca- 
tion is a Fiftieth Street plot between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues. It will take two years to finish the building 
as at present planned. 














MUSICAL COURIER 


EcHOES IN THE ConcerT HALL 


By Clarence Lucas 


HAT is this will-o’-the-wisp which everybody seeks 
W:: body grasps with a sure hand? We call it acoustics, 

which is an incorrect use of the word, for we mean 
the manner in which a concert hall or theater treats the 
sounds that are made in it. 

Sometimes the music on the stage seems a long way off; 
sometimes it is dull; sometimes the sounds are thrown 
back and forth from wall to wall, filling the hall with 
echoes. 

In Greek Echo was the chatterbox nymph 
who detained Juno in the forest that she might not find 
her amorous husband Jupiter disporting himself among 
the dancing nymphs. Juno punished the merry Echo by 
compelling her to repeat the last words of every sentence 
she heard. And Echo now repeats the notes of every 
musical phrase and sequence of chords she hears. 

When science banishes this impudent nymph from the 
hall she often makes the music dull and feeble 
just for spite. Science has not yet found an infallible 
method for silencing this troublesome echo; for what is 
good for one hall is a failure in another. The Chinese 
emigrant who put a stolen doorplate on his house was not 
more astonished at his arrest than the architect is who 
finds that the plans of a famous concert hall will not give 
him the same acoustics in another hall. 

A company of Grecian worshippers two thousand years 
ago might have believed that Jupiter was helping Echo to 
make herself a nuisance to show his gratitude to her for 
detaining Juno. But we have no such convenient explana- 
tion to offer. Instead of saying that Echo repeats the last 
words or musical sounds she hears, we say that the sounds 
are reflected from one wall to another, in the same way 
that light is reflected from one mirror to another. But that 
does not help us to check or control the reflections. We 
might just as well believe in the beautiful nymph Echo 
who languished for love of Narcissus as believe in a prosaic 
science which offers us no help. 

The whispering gallery in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
was produced by the merest chance. Sir Christopher Wren 
did not give it a thought when he was designing the dome. 
Nor did he know that the musical sounds from the choir 
and organ under the dome were to be prolonged by echoes 
for eleven seconds. He sought only to strike the eye with 
magnificent archi tecture. 

Old St, James’ Hall, which formerly occupied the site of 
the Piccadilly Hotel in London happened to be acoustically 
perfect. Instruments and voices sounded full and clear 
in it without a trace of echo. The spirit of the age de- 
manded that more money should be earned on such a 
valuable piece of ground and the hall was obliterated by 
the hotel. 

Queen’s Hall 
but the music 
mented St. James’ 
has no echo, it is 
though the music in it is a 
away,—than it was in the 

The enormous Albert Hall 
orate the name and fame of 


myths logy, 


concert 


imposing lines, 
which the la- 
The new hall 
concert room, 
trifle farther 


much more 
lose a something 
Hall gave so abundantly. 
true. It is a successful 
little duller,—a 
older hall. 
was constructed to commem- 
Queen Victoria’s consort. Al- 
bert’s distant footsteps certainly echoed down the corridors 
of his famous building. An acre of canvas, more or less, 
and a brobdingnagian spider’s web of wire were stretched 
ceiling’s curves to trap and kill the bevy of 
Echoes who chattered in the airy arena; but in vain. 
Acoustically, Albert Hall was a failure as colossal as it- 
self, though the huge organ is imposingly grand on a plat- 
form with an orchestra of 250 performers, surrounded by 
a choir of 1,000 voices. What a brazen creature that 
nymph Echo must be to meddle with and injure so much 
music all at once. 
There used to be a Jordan Hall in Philadelphia, if I 
have not forgotten the name, which was considered acousti- 
cally perfect. Progress, I presume, has swept this away. 
In certaiz Carnegie Hall, New York, I used to 
told there How did they get there? 


built on 
seemed to 


was 


across the 


parts of 
were echoes. 


LOULS SPORK 


LOUIS SPOHR, 
from a lithograph by J. Steinmetz, 1829, in the collection 
of Mme. Maia Bang Hohn. Spohr, master violinist, 
composer and conductor, was the first one to conduct 
an orchestra in England with a baton. That was in 
London, in 1820, when he appeared as violin soloist 
and led the Philharmonic orchestra in two symphonies 
of his own composition. 


Paris, 
Con- 
world 


student at the Conservatoire in 
I heard it said that the hall of the 
servatoire was one of the finest auditoriums in the 
for sound. So careful were the directors of the hall 
that they would allow nothing to be altered in it. The 
Conservatoire has now gone west to the rue de on but 
the century old concert hall still stands. I attend a con- 
cert in it now and then every season and find it soaond 
thing a concert hall should be, despite the shabby walls 
and the antique comforts of the place. It in no way re- 
sembles St. James’ Hall in shape. 

The yen Hall in Paris would make 
church, = the acoustics are excellent. 
hall of the Conservatoire in shape. 

The large Pleyel Hall, which was opened in October, 
1927, and destroyed by fire in July, 1928, was very in- 
teresting from an acoustical point of view, if such an ex- 
pression be allowable. It was designed by Gustave Lyon, 
senior partner of the Pleyel house, and it embodied all 
the results of his lifelong experience as a scientist and 
musician. Echoes were practically eliminated, except in 
a few spots where the sound waves seemed to focus feebly. 
The most delicate sounds on the platform were heard with 
utmost clearness in the remotest part of the great audi- 
torium, and the music did not sound distant as it usually 
sounds in large halls. 

But how did the impertinent nymph Echo revenge her- 
self when she was banished from the concert hall? She 
took possession of the platform and annoyed the performer. 
Orchestral conductors are reported to have criticized the 
echoes on the stage in no uncertain terms. The mocking 
nymph repeated the phrases with an exasperating per- 
sistence. If report speaks truly, the echoes on the plat- 
form were enough to prevent the wonderful Pleyel hall 
from being a successful experiment in acoustics. 

The Gaveau Hall in Paris has no echoes, but I have 
frequently observed how much less full and_ resonant 
the music seemed when I tame directly from the Pleyel 
Hall to it, though it is less than half the size of the latter. 

The splendors of the Grand Opera House more than 
compensate the auditor for the reduction of the tonal volume 
caused by the size of the auditorium. The Pleyel Hall 
was designed solely for music making. The eye saw nothing 
to delight it,—saw much that was ugly, in fact, in the primi- 
tively modern daubs and colors on the walls. But the 
Opera House is one of the most splendid sights in a city 
of beautiful architecture, and its acoustics are good enough. 
Did the architect think about the sound in it? 

Dr. E. H. Kelly, in his book on architectural acoustics, 
says: “A perfect egg oval is the only form in which 
the interior walls of an audience room can be constructed, 
that will result in a room absolutely perfect for hearing.” 
This form, by the way, is that of the great Mormon Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City,—an extraordinarily successful 
auditorium for speaking and singing in. Dr. Kelly writes 
about the nature of walls and their reflecting propensities, 
and explains the immense difficulties of ventilation and 
hez ating ; which should be managed without causing cur- 
rents of air of various density and temperature. In two 
halls which are absolutely alike the music will sound at 
its worst in the hall which is disturbed by currents of 
hot and cold air meeting and crossing. A column of hot 
air in front of the platform will almost kill the sounds 
which have to go through it to reach the audience sitting 
in a cooler atmosphere behind the warm current. Sound 
waves will not stand rough treatment. Many a concert 
hall is ruined by the heating engineer after the architect 
has designed a perfect building. 

; Dr. Kelly also says that the more irregular the room 
is, the worse it is for sound. St. Paul’s Cathedral, with 
its naves and transepts, its galleries and dome, its angles, 
pillars, abutments, is sufficient proof that an irregular room 
which reflects sounds from all directions is acoustically 
bad. i 

3ut the hall of the Conservatoire in Paris has angles, 
boxes, galleries, balconies, curved walls and straight walls. 
It should be a bad place for sound instead of one of the 
best in existence. And old St. James’ Hall was oblong, 
not oval. The late Pleyel Hall had a curved ceiling, flat 
walls, and galleries at the large end of it. In fact, the 
more I examine the details of concert hall construction, the 
less certain I am of what is best. Perhaps Pleyel Hall 
would have had no echoes on the stage if the opposite end 
of the hall had been shaped like the big end of an egg. 
There would have been no flat wall to reflect the sound 
waves back towards the stage. But this is only supposition 
on my part. Who knows what that capricious young female, 
Miss Echo, would have done? She was a creature of 
impulse and she would undoubtedly have found some means 
of worrying the architect who attempted to exclude her 
from his hall. Cats will be cats. 3 


When I was a 
many years ago, 


a beautiful small 
It is not like the 
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BEETHOVEN MONUMENT 

was made by Adam A. Sanders of 
Sanders was inspired by a perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony and performed 
this work as a debt of gratitude to him. The model is 
forty-one inches high and is presumably intended for 
reproduction on a larger scale. It would certainly be 
a worthy tribute to Beethoven to have it done on a large 
scale and placed somewhere in New York or in some 

other large American city. 


This 
New 


monument 


York. Mr. 





Kodaly’s 


Hary Janos 
Delights Londoners 


Has Enthusiastic Reception at Proms—Evlyn 
Howard-Jones Wins Great Success with 
Brahms Concerto—Chamber Music 
Opens London Season 


Lonvon.—The outstanding feature of the last two weeks’ 
programs at the Promenade Concerts was the first per- 
formance in England of Zoltan Kodaly’s suite from his 
opera, Hary Janos. The work having been postponed from 
the week before in order that Kodaly, who was directing 
his Psalmus Hungaricus at the Three Choirs Festival, might 
conduct it himself, expectations were roused to an unusual 
pitch. 

The warm applause that greeted the Hungarian composer 
swelled to tumultuous enthusiasm at the end of the perform- 
ance, and he was recalled again and again. The suite is an 
ingenious, jolly work in six parts, which illustrate inci- 
dents in the career of the peasant soldier, Hary Janés, a sort 
of Hungarian Miinchausen. Its clever humorousness, its 
witty suggestiveness and an orchestration that is as apt as 
it is amusing could not fail to find popular response, and 
the composer hides his modernity so successfully behind his 
characteristic imagery that even the more academic critics 
could not withhold their approval. 

A Dirrersporr “Nove.ty” 

A dubious semi-novelty was the Dittersdorf D major cello 
concerto which was dressed up and played by Arnold 
Trowell. Just how far the “dressing” went was not quite 
clear but a number of times the work sounded uncomfort- 
able in its new clothes. 

The one-composer concerts continue to be popular; Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms evenings have ail been equally 
crowded. The last was notable for Evyln Howard-Jones’ 
performance of the B flat major piano concerto which drew 
genuine enthusiasm from the perspiring listeners. Pro- 

(Continued on page 12) 








Orian Siidiens cptinide Music Festival of the L 5. 


Siena Crowded with Enthusiastic Visitors—Lavish Hospitality Extended—New “Voice Band” 
Creates a Sensation. 


S1—enNA.—The annual chamber music festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, which has just 
been held here, was even a greater success than many ex- 
pected. In spite of the great distance which most visitors 
had to travel (one of the serious objections originally raised 
against this marvelous old city as the seat of the festival) 
the place was crowded and the Italians did their utmost to 
make the guests feel welcome. 

The Podesta (governor) gave a reception in the magnifi- 
cent mediaeval Palazzo Pubblico, the old Public Palace, 
which in modern parlance is known as the Town Hall, where 
the lackeys’ gorgeous fifteenth century liveries made modern 
grandeur pale into insignificance. 

A particularly great honor was the arrangement of a 
Palio in the square before the palace—incidentally one of 
the finest squares in Italy. The Palio is a horse race which 


is run around the square and is held only twice a year, on 
July 2 and August 16, and is supposed to date back to the 
days of Imperial Rome. 

The concerts, some of which were held in the music room 
of Count Chigi Saracini’s fourteenth century palace and some 
in the church of San Francesco, revealed a number of new 
and interesting experiments, chief among which was a 
“Voice Band,” from Prague consisting of eight speakers 
who recited poems in chorus, achieving very impressive or 
amusing effects. 

An addition to the festival program was the visit of 
Molinari with the Augusteo Orchestra, whose concert of 
old Italian music was such a success that he added a Beetho- 
ven program the following day. A detailed account of the 
festival will follow shortly. Next year’s festival will be 
held in Geneva in April. B 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


The Curtis Institute of Music announces that with the beginning of the school 
year 1928-29, and in accordance with its policy of promoting musical education in the 
United States, free tuition in all departments will be offered to students. 


Admission to The Curtis Institute of Music is by examination only, and hence- 
forth every student will be a scholarship student. Entrance requirements lay stress not 
so much upon the degree of advancement already attained, as upon the talent of the can- 
didate and capacity for future development. 


In addition to free tuition the policy announced by Mr. Josef Hofmann, Direc- 
tor, offers to students: 


Personal instruction by world famous artists. 
Financial aid to students when required. 


Steinway grand pianos, string and wind instruments, rent free, to those unable 
to provide such for themselves. The pianos will be placed at the disposal of students in 
their respective homes. 


Free attendance, as part of the musical education, at concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and important visiting artists, and performances of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Summer sojourns in the United States and Europe, to advanced and exception- 
ally gifted students, under the artistic supervision of their master teachers of The Curtis 
Institute. 


Regular public appearances during the period of study when warranted by their 
progress. 


Financial assistance in setting out on a public career. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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San Francisco Opera Season Be?ins 


(Continued from page 7) 


must count as an equal factor in the success of the produc- 
tion the clever stage management of Armando Agnini. 
There was a verity, a realism about the movements and 
actions not only of the principals but also the stage crowds, 
particularly in the second act, that demonstrated what in- 
telligence and taste can produce on the operatic stage. The 
marching masses of the triumphal scene were so well dis- 
ciplined that they sustained the illusion of space, distance 


GAETANO MEROLA, 
director general of the San Francisco Opera Company, 
now in its sixth annual season and considered the finest 
in San Francisco’s operatic history. 
The stage settings were a succes 
As a matter of fact, the performance, 
desired. 


and a vast concourse 
sion of masterpieces 
down to the finest detail, left nothing to be 
. La Cena Deve Berrt 

La Cena Delle Beffe, the libretto of which was written 
by Sem Benelli and the music by Umberto Giordano, was 
chosen as the second cpera of the season, on Monday evening, 
September 17, the cast, with but a few exceptions, being 
identical with that of last year when the work made a 
tremendous hit. That he is one of the greatest figures 
on the operatic stage and that there is probably no singing 
actor today in America who is his superior was amply 
demonstrated by Lawrence Tibbett, who again galvanized 
the role of Neri. Tibbett made it very apparent that in the 
delicate art of characterization, in every theatrical subtlety, 
he has little to learn. His every facial expression and bodily 
gesture conveyed a wealth of meaning. Throughout the en- 
tire performance Mr. Tibbett was the dominating factor, 
singing the music with great sonority, with fine command 
of vocal resource and acting it with fidelity as to the char- 
acter in the book of the opera. At the conclusion of his 
big scene in the second act Tibbett was feted to the echo. 

Armand Tokatyan, was the cringing, Giannetto Malespini, 
a role that gives his talents full scope. The young tenors 
performance was one of memorable beauty and finesse, dra- 
matically of the highest eloquence. Although Ginevra is a 
rather colorless person in the drama, Elda Vettori was able 
to transform her into a woman of extraordinary charm. 
This occasion marked Mme. Vettori’s debut here and she 
created a genuine impression not only because of her voice 
which is of an attractive quality and gracefully used but also 
by reason of her beauty, duly appreciated in this role. 
“Myrtle Claire Donnelly, San Francisco soprano, gave a 
delineation of Lisabetta that was a gem as a dramatic por- 
trait. She sang with a beauty of tone and fervor of feeling 
that were worthy of all praise. Indeed Miss Donnelly may 
be counted among the most valuable members of the com- 
pany. Another San Francisco artist, Austin Sperry, was 
capital as I! Dottore. ; r 

Pietro Cimini conducted. Under his forceful direction 
the performance had a smooth sailing. The orchestra played 
brilliantly, and the singers, even in dynamic passages, had 
no difficulty in making themselves heard. His indication 
of every nuance made it evident that he was well conversant 
with the score. 

Maria JeritzA IN La Tosca 

There are some performances that are remembered for 

their excellence and which mark a high level of an opera 


MYRNA SHARLOW 
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season. One of these was La Tosca, given Wednesday eve- 
ning, September 19, with a star cast that included Maria 
Jeritza, Armand Tokatyan and Lawrence Tibbett. 

" Jeritza’s fame as Floria Tosca had preceded her to the 
Pacific Coast, and therefore it was not surprising that her 
San Francisco debut in this role attracted a capacity house. 
When the diva made her initial entrance one heard a murmur 
go through the audience, and that wave of excitement 
mounted throughout her thrilling performance. Needless to 
say that the evening was entirely Jeritza’s—no one else mat- 
tered. Personality goes a long way on the operatic stage 
just as it does in real life; Jeritza has “IT” in abundance. 
In addition to a glorious voice which is capable of electrify- 
ing effects and a glowing musical temperament, Jeritza is 
endowed with a plastic body and a singular gift of eloquent 
gesture and still more eloquent repose. Mme. Jeritza loves 


the role of Tosca; it suits her style both from the vocal and 
histrionic standpoint. She throws herself heart and soul 


ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


October Ist 


at 


19 West 85th Street 
New York 





Applications may be sent in now to 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


Telephone Schuyler 1044 


Five Assistants 











into the character and presents a Tosca that one hates to see 
suffer and that makes a strong appeal to the senses. 

It is difficult to recall another artist either of the operatic 
or lyric stage who has given such genuineness and passion to 
the role, particularly in the scene with Scarpia_ wherein 
Jeritza rose to supreme heights of dramatic realization. Her 
singing of the Vissi D’Arte was beautiful—poignant in its 
simplicity though the note of pathos gripped the heart. At 
this point the scene was interrupted for many minutes with 
thunders of applause and spontaneous cries of brava, but like 
all great artists, Jeritza refused to acknowledge the ovation, 
thus permitting the action of the plot to go on undisturbed. 
At the conclusion of the act, Mme. Jeritza came out repeat- 
edly with the other members of the cast until Messrs. Tokat- 
yan and Tibbett left her alone to take the call by herself 
when the audience stamped their feet and shouted until the 
Auditorium positively rocked. 

Armand Tokatyan was the Cavaradossi, a role that could 
not have been written more to his liking had he been its crea- 
tor. He was virile and intense as an actor and his voice had 
warmth and a ringing quality. After his first aria he brought 
down the house, and throughout the evening gave unalloyed 
pleasure to the ear. 

For the first time in his career Lawrence Tibbett sang 
Scarpia, and gave a portrayal of force, one conceived accord- 
ing to his own ideas, which was exceedingly good. ‘The 
music lies well within his voice and he sings it as it was 
written, note for note, every phrase being uttered with con- 
viction and a musicianship that made his work a delight. If 
Tibbett’s singing is called beautiful, then his acting must be 
called magnificent for he is a schooled actor with an instinct 
for making the best of every situation and of giving life to 
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this character in a way that it becomes an intensely interest- 
ing study. Tibbett enjoyed another triumph. Malatesta 
proved an unsurpassable Sacristan and was sufficiently funny 
to disclose first class comedy. Bada succeded in lifting the 
role of Spoleta out of its rut and giving it interest. 

Under Merola’s admirable direction the orchestra did com- 
mendable work. He drew from the score the last drop of 
emotion without distorting it, without failing to bring out 
every one of its innumerable cleverly contrived dramatic 
strokes, 

RETHBERG A CHARMING MME. BUTTERFLY 


It was a big night at the opera, Friday, September 21, 
when Puccini’s ever popular Madame Butterfly was pre- 
sented to a most discriminating audience of music lovers. 
About 5,000 persons expressed appreciation of the beauty of 
the performance in prolonged and enthusiastic applause. That 
it was one of the outstanding successes of the season thus far 
can be attributed to the glorious singing of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as Cio Cio San. What a gorgeous voice Rethberg re- 
leases! The ideal timbre for Puccini’s music, lyric as well as 
dramatic. But that is only half of Elisabeth Rethberg’s su- 
perb art. The rest defies definition and description. It is a 
mixture of personal charm, expressive musicianship and 
poignant acting that makes her a commanding and authorita- 
tive queen of song. Mme. Rethberg acted the hapless little 
Butterfly not only with poise, dignity and plastic beauty but 
also with a searching pathos and muted tragic splendor that 
showed her full penetration into the skin of the role. Her 
singing made everybody sit up and take notice, and by the 
time she reached the Un Bel Di Vedremo her triumph was 
assured and sealed by an interminable ovation. Rethberg’s 
Butterfly is one of the unforgettable roles and performances 
about which one likes to dream the next day, the next week 
and the next year. 

Gennaro Barra, a young Italian tenor who just arrived in 
this country, made his debut as Pinkerton and gave a fine 
representation of the American naval officer. His is a well 
poised voice, one of freshness and youthful vibrance. The 
sustained upper phrases had no terror for him, his tones in 
lofty altitudes having power and the clarity of a bell. Barra 
is a well routined actor and he conducts himself on the stage 
with an easy grace and assurance. His success with the 
audience was instantaneous. Marion Telva gave a striking 
character sketch of Suzuki. In the lovely duet of the flowers 
in the second act her luscious mezzo tones blended beautifully 
with the more brilliant ones of Rethberg’s. Millo Picco was 
Sharpless and gave a most satisfactory performance. 

Pietro Cimini conducted with his usual precision and ob- 
tained from the score everything that Puccini had put therein. 
To sum up, it was a production well rounded and balanced, 
one that would lend distinction to any opera house. 


Turanpot Given Lavisu Propuction 


The third Puccini opera given by the San Francisco Opera 
Company during its first week was Turandot, presented on 
Saturday evening, September 22, before a sold-out house 
and featuring Maria Jeritza in the role which she created in 
America. 

As far as the score itself is concerned, it cannot be said 
that it is one of Puccini’s best, albeit one of his most inter- 
esting. It is an opera that calls for a large theatre and a 
sumptuous production, and let it be said at once that the 
mounting given it by the San Francisco Opera Company was 
truly dazzling, gorgeous in color, appropriate as to atmos- 
phere and touched with the fantasy of the story. The cos- 
tumes, especially those of the chorus, were magnificent crea- 
tions of authentic oriental design. é 

The principal interest naturally was centered in Mme. 
Jeritza, the ideal Princess Turandot. In costumes that were 
resplendent to the last degree, she was a vision of shimmer- 
ing loveliness, a vivid figure at every moment. She filled the 
eye, she filled the ear. The music given to Turandot is un- 
usually difficult and makes extraordinary demands upon the 
voice, but Jeritza met the test of the terrifically high tessi- 
tura with ease while her intonation throughout was true. Her 
personification of the proud Chinese Princess was one to 
arouse the heartiest admiration. In fact the success of the 
opera was ninety per cent due her, and if for no other 
reason than that of Maria Jeritza it is worthy of production. 

Armand Tokatyan was again cast as the Unknown Prince. 
His rich, resonant voice was ointment to the ear, inasmuch as 
without forcing any of his tones he poured forth stentorian 
notes. Also appearing in exquisite costumes, Tokatyan looked 
every inch a Prince. Histrionically, one could find no reason 
to dispute his delineation. There was not a single blemish to 
mar this remarkable performance of a most trying part. As 
the trio of Ministers, Ping, Pang and Pong, Messrs. Picco, 
Bada and Oliviero acted with unction and esprit. Vocally, 
temperamentally and histrionically, Elda Vettori was fitted 
for the role of the loyal and piteous Liu and she made the 
most of it. Louis D’Angelo as Timur gave a masterly inter- 
pretation and sang as usual with warmth and dramatic em- 
phasis. 

The various choruses which are tremendously intricate 
were splendidily done and for this much praise is due to An- 
tonio Dell’ Orefice, the chorus master, who spared no pains 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Hamlin Preparing for Concert Tour 
Anna Hamlin, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, en- 
1 f this last summer with her mother in 


ovyed 


part ol 


ANNA HAMLIN 
at Lake Placid 


their Swiss chalet, high on a hill at Lake Placid, a house 
familiar to many who followed the career and friendship 
f her father, the late George Hamlin, also of the Chicago 
It was from this summer retreat that Miss Hamlin 


()pera 





An Announcement About 


WILL ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers “lecture” tour for this 
Fall has been temporarily postponed 
so that he can appear in a musical 
show in New York to take the place 
of his friend, Fred Stone, who was 
injured in an airplane accident. 
\bout the first of the year Mr. 
Stone will return to his show, and 
Mr. Rogers will then start out on 
his tour. 





Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bruce Quisenberry, 511 
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recently interrupted her vacation to entertain and charm 
a large audience at the Lake Placid Club. Her performance 
was marked by the same warmth and brilliance which those 
who had the privilege of hearing her in Chicago earlier 
in the year remember so well. The audience was pleased 
to find that the program, chiefly of lieder, also included 
arias from Faust and Boheme, which were made doubly 
enjoyable by Miss Hamlin’s histrionic ability. Despite the 
warm and sultry day, Miss Hamlin’s voice rang out with 
clarity and brilliance. The soprano was so well received 
that it was necessary to give a number of encores, and she 
selected as the final one The Last Rose of Summer. 

Miss Hamlin is now making preparations for a concert 
tour, at the conclusion of which she will sail for Germany, 
where she will appear in opera and concert. 


London 


(Continued from page 8) 


longed and tumultuous applause at the end brought the 
pianist back to the platform again and again. 
ApviLca Facuiri’s Fine Bacw 

Great enthusiasm was also shown for Adila Fachiri, whose 
playing of the A minor violin concerto at the Bach concert 
was particularly beautiful in the slow movement. Other 
soloists who have attracted attention include Dorothy Helm- 
rich, who sang at the Beethoven concert, and Raya Garbu- 
sova, the young Russian cellist, who gave an excellent 
performance of the Haydn concerto. 

London's music season may be said to have started, since 
the series of chamber music concerts at the little Arts 
Theater, also supported by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (which is responsible for the Proms), has begun. 
Here the Brosa String Quartet was heard in quartets by 
the British composers, Bax, Goossens and Frank Bridge, 
while vocal contrast was supplied by Ninon Vallin in songs 
by Debussy and Manuel de Falla. 

EUGENE GOOSSEN’S QUARTET : 

The Goossens quartet is an interesting early work, dedi- 
cated to his colleagues of the Philharmonic Quartet, in 
which he formerly played second violin. The Brosa Quartet 
played this and the other two works with intimate under- 
standing, especially in the clouded beauty and melodious 
wanderings of the Bax quartet. 

For the singer, too, the atmosphere was misty, nor did the 
gloom lift until she reached the last of a somber but lovely 
set of songs by Debussy to words of Charles d’Orléans and 
Francois Villon. But in these and in the de Falla group 
Ninon Vallin, in spite of an excessively nasal production, 
again proved herself, by her impeccable phrasing and sin- 
cerity of mood, to be among the finest French exponents of 
modern song. GS. 


Bruno Huhn Resumes Activities in New York 


Bruno Huhn has resumed his classes in correct breath- 
ing, tone and technic for vocal students, and lessons 
in English, French and German song repertoire. William 
C. de Mille, the moving picture director, and Mrs. de Mille 
are studying with Mr. Huhn. Others under his guidance 
are Mrs. L. F. Fuller, contralto soloist of the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrement, Newark, N. J.; Ernest Clark, tenor, 
New York City; Frederick Apel, tenor, Brooklyn; Mr. 
and Mrs. William Sheldrick, tenor and soprano, Paterson, 
N. J.; Elizabeth Northrop, soprano, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Walter Voelker, baritone, Demarest, N. J.; Edward Earle 
Saunier, bass soloist, Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. Graham Wilson, soprano, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Myrtle Brown, soprano, teacher of voice in the Houghton 
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\ GREAT MUSICIANS 


in 


PICTURE and WORD 


If you have read the illustrated biographies 
of Beethoven, Brahms, ‘Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert, Johann Strauss and Hugo 
Wolf, which appeared in the MusIcaAL 
CourRIER during the past fifteen months, 
you will be interested to know that 
there are more to follow. 
Our readers in all parts of the world 
have expressed their approval of these 





biographies. 
Much rare and interesting material 
has been collected on the lives of 
Paganini, Richard Wagner, Gluck 
and other famous musical person- 
ages. Publication this 
material will be announced later. 
In the meantime, if you want 
some interesting reading, it would 
be worth your while to procure 
copies of the MustcaL CouRIER 
containing the biographies al- 


dates of 


ready published. 
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School, New York; Katherine Sanders, soprano, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Father Lawrence Bracken, baritone, St. Vincent's 
Home, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Huhn will again this season conduct the New York 
Banks Glee Club and the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, 
N. J., and fulfill a few engagements in concerts of his own 
compositions. 


Suzanne Kenyon’s Summer Tour 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, whose costume recitals of un- 
usual songs have won her a large following, has had the 
busiest summer of her career, appearing at colleges and uni- 
versities in the middle west. Among the educational insti- 
tutions at which she sang are: Central State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; State Teachers’ College, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., Shepherds- 
town State College for Teachers, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Miss Kenyon’s program usually starts with ancient songs, 
going as far back as the sixteenth century or more and fea- 
turing some particular country, such as Italy, France or 
England ; then there are examples from the American south, 
including the characteristic spirituals; finally there are mis- 
cellaneous songs by modern composers. All the groups are 
done in costumes appropriate to the period represented. 

Under the management of Arthur Culbertson of New 
York City, Miss) Kenyon’s fall and winter season will open 
about the middle of October, and her first New York re- 
cital is scheduled for the early part of November. 


—— + 


JASCHA FISHBERG, 
z iolinist, conductor, recitalist and teacher of a large class 
of pupils, many of whom have played professionally, has 
returned to New York after a long vacation. Mr. Fish- 
berg came to this country in 1922 and was selected by 
Dr. D. Foch as concertmaster of the City Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. He will soon give his annual 
New York recital when he will present a varied program 
of special interest. 
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Frank Waller Back in Chicago 


Frank Waller, distinguished conductor, vocal coach, and 
pianist, who after spending several years touring through 
Europe, was engaged by the Publix Theater as traveling 
musical supervisor, a post he occupied with distinction 
for the past two years, has just returned to Chicago. Seen 
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by a representative of the MusicaL Courter, Mr. Waller 
stated that his plans for the future were not fully completed ; 
that for the present he was coaching some of his former 
professional students, besides having enrolled new singers 
desirous of coaching with him in English, French, German 
and Italian. Mr. Waller, who has directed most of the 
classic and modern operas both here and abroad, will be espe- 
cially remembered by the readers of the MusicaL Courier 
as the first musical director of The Beggar’s Opera, a posi- 
tion held in England by Eugene Goosens. Since those days 
his reputation has grown by leaps and bounds, he having held 
the position of assistant conductor of the Chicago Opera and 
having been chosen as the first conductor of the American 
Opera Company when it was founded. Chicago will heartily 
welcome Mr. Waller, who may from now on be considered 
again a resident musician with an international reputation. 


Cleveland to Hear Noted Artists 


CLEVELAND, Oxn1o.—The Philharmonic Concert Course, 
to be given in the new music hall of the Public auditorium, 
opens October 30 with Mischa Elman, under the direction 
of James E. Devoe, vice-president and manager of the 
course. Other attractions on Mr. Devoe’s list are John 
McCormack, Josef Hofmann, Feodor Chaliapin and Rosa 
Ponselle. 

The Singers Club, opening its thirty-sixth season, has 
set the dates of its three concerts and announces that J. 
Van Dyke Miller will again be at the conductor’s desk. 
John Charles Thomas will be soloist for the first program, 
November 28; Giovanni Martinelli comes to sing with the 
club March 6, and Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian singer, will be 
heard with the club on April 24. 

Victor de Gomez, principal cellist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, is to have the honor of playing at the tenth anni- 
versary of the chamber music concerts given by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. 

A. Caswell Ellis, director of the Cleveland College, an- 
nounces that so great was the response to the course in 
Music Appreciation offered by Arthur Shepherd last season, 
that the course will be repeated, along with advance work 
for those who began last year. Mr. Shepherd will have 
for his assistant and associate in the work William Wheel- 
er, Cleveland tenor and voice teacher. Bo 





The Chautauqua Assembly of Florida 


A preliminary announcement has been received in regard 
to the building of a National Assembly in Florida for the 
winter season. The assembly, which is located in Arcadia, 
is not a traveling circuit organization, but is patterned after 
the original Chautauqua Institution on Lake Chautauqua. 
The first season will extend from January 17 to March 3, 
1929. The programs will be given in an open-air amphi- 
theater and will consist of concerts, plays and platform 
events. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, will be 
director of music and pageantry and states that he is in need 
of solo singers for the Messiah, Aida and other works. 





George Liebling’s Appearances 
George Liebling, pianist, will play at Salt Lake City on 
October 5, and will appear on November 8 as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. He will also have 
an orchestra appearance with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
on December 6 and 7 


Jean Wiswell Notes 


Daisy Jean will return from Europe on the President 
Harding September 28 and bring with her many new num- 
bers for her unusual program of cello and songs at the 
hary, and, incidentally, a new decoration from King Albert 
of Belgium. Miss Jean will open her season with concerts 
in Nova Scotia and New England in October, and is sched- 
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uled to give a recital in New York at Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 21. She will return to Havana for two concerts in 
January, make a tour into Mexico, and return to the Pacific 
Coast where she has been reéngaged by L. E. Behymer. 

Harriet Eells, young American mezzo-soprano, has re- 
joined the American Opera Company and will appear with 
them in Chicago during October. She will tour with that 
organization during the season, giving concerts here and 
there as her itinerary permits. 

Both of these artists are under concert management Jean 
Wiswell. 





The Fastofskys Successful Long Island Violin 
Teachers 


Jascha_Fastofsky, pupil of the late Franz Kneisel, of 
Victor Kuzdo and, since 1925, of Prof. Leopold Auer, has 
built up in Jamaica and Rockaway Beach, L. L, a clientele 
of pupils so large that he is assisted in his teaching by Mrs. 
Fastofsky and five others. The 
violinist gives his personal atten- 
tion to the more advanced pupils, 
while his assistants prepare those 
of lower grade for instruction by 
him. Mrs. Fastofsky studied 
with her husband for five years 
and has been heard in duos with 
him over radio stations, WABC 
and WNYC. 

Mr. Fastofsky points with pride 
to a written endorsement of him 
by Prof. Auer as a qualified and 
capable teacher of his method. 
The violinist has been teaching 
for the past six years, and in 1923 
made his debut as a concert artist 


at the Brooklyn Academy of 

Rima LC 
Each year there 
are four concerts 


given by Fastofsky 
pupils, whose num- 
ber includes profes- 
sional musicians, 
concert and radio 
artists, At a con- 
cert in  Arverne, 
L. I., on August 29, 
there appeared, 
among seventeen 
pupils, Lawrence 
Rich and Edward 
Frankel, N. Y. 
Music Week Asso- 
ciation medal winners, and Irving Williams, another 
artist pupil. They played, respectively, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Czardas by Monti and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. 
A violin ensemble, assisted by a cello, cornet and piano, led 
by Mrs. Fastofsky, contributed concerted numbers. Mrs. 


JASCHA FASTOFSKY 
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Fastofsky acted as concert master, in which capacity she 
led the violins’ with the authority of the excellent musician 
she is. 

Mr. Fastofsky confines himself to individual instruction 
and specializes in the preparation of artists for concert 
and radio work. 


Grainger’s Work Performed in Amsterdam 


Writing in the Dutch press of a performance in Amster- 
dam of Grainger’s Irish Tune from County Derry hy the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens, L. M. G. Arntzenius eulogized the Grainger work 
as follows: “Grainger’s arrangement of the Irish Tune from 
County Derry for orchestra made an unforgettable impres- 
sion. The folksong, so full of simplicity and depth of feeling 
contains a whole world in itself and Grainger has treated it 
with a loving hand and wondrous skill; round it he has 
woven sublime harmonies and long lovely polyphonic voices 
the whole thing pulsating with life and nobility; it is per- 
fection. Out of simple melody Grainger has created one of 
the most touching and impressive orchestral pieces that I 
have ever heard. 








“His voice is of ingratiating quality, and he 
has such artistry that he is at all times wonder- 
fully appealing.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Tenor 
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Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rp Sr. 
New York 
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CLAUDINE LEEVE 


SOPRANO 
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voice of smooth lustre and soft color- 
fulness. A good feeling for rhythm 
enlivens all 
etched, crystal clear enunciation 
sharpens texts and, by the same 
token, heightens understanding 

A voice well schooled, of pleasur- 
able quality and, best of all, used 
with musicianly intelligence.” 


Boston Transcript—“Hers is a 


her singing, while 




















Booking individually and in joint programs with 


JEAN BEDETTI—Solo ’Cellist Boston Symphony Orchestra 


and the 
BOSTON SINFONIETTA 
Boston Symphony Orchestra players under the leadership of 


ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


Concer: Direction: Aaron Richmond Pierce Building, Boston 
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DELEGATES TO THE 21ST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ppidig fg ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, REGINALD L. McALL, PRESIDENT, AT PORT- 
AND, ME., AUGUST 28-31, 1928 
This picture, the second taken, shows only about half the number appearing in the first picture, spoiled in printing. Reading from left to right: (front row) Secretary Willard I. 
Nevins, Lilian Carpenter, Alfred ep! (standing), Jane Whittemore, Mr. Booth, Katherine Lucke, ex-president Henry S. Fry, Treasurer Ernest F. White, Mrs. Charles R. 
Cronham (May Korb), Dr. Wm. A. W olf, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Hon. Cyrus H. K. Curtis (new honorary member), President Reginald L. McAll, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. 
Ex-president Dr. J. Christopher Marke Ernest M. Skinner, Ex-president T. Tertius Noble, Chandler Goldthwaite, Chairman Herbert Stavely Sammond, Alexander McCurdy, 
an Steutermann, Charles R. Cronham, Senator Emerson Richards (standing). 





N. A. of O. E xecutive Committee as School of Music in Minneapolis, and George Stump is the Mme. Lowe while she was in Cleveland. Last month, 
The first meeting since the very successful Portland, Me., head of the music department of the Minneapolis School Eleanor Searle, coloratura soprano, gave her debut recital 
convention of tiie: Matlenal Assecietion Of Orwanists. Resi of Music. Philip Reep is appearing in Schubert's operetta, in Plymouth, O., Mme. Lowe playing her accompaniments, 
nay McAll, president, followed supper at the Town Hall White Lilacs. Horner & Witte of Kansas City have booked and Miss Searle’s friends were delighted at the splendid 
Club, New York, when the following were present: McAll, Frank Schockey for a concert tour. progress she had made in one season of study with Mme. 
Sammond, Nevins, Noble, Stanley, Carpenter, Coale, Whit- os Lowe; her voice is of unusual range and beauty, and she 
temore wrris, Maitland, Wolf. Riesberg, and six newly was received with much enthusiasm. Press notices ex- 
: - dex, ; : : Mme. Lowe Back at Studio pressed the pleasure enjoyed by those present, a local daily 


aches aes Ce ee Seen ay ee ae alluding to the “hearty applause, demon trating their delight.” 
Junckley, Kemmer and Tilto Unde hairman Sam- Mme. Lowe has re : New York ing < y - ager a Waamotcacves 
I ley, Kemn ul n nder chairmar 4 e. Lowe has returned to New York following a busy The Mansfield News spoke of the recital an “a "vane “treat 


mond’s skillful guidance much was accomplished. Minutes summer during which she combined pleasure and work - 1 t, t 1 ability.” 
- 7 ] . - . . 
included the fact that Cyrus H. K. Curtis (Philadelphia) carebrercnniensctipiineeemeenmiatinremtcenstins , . unusual merit, exceptional ability 
and Wilford Fry (Camden) were made honorary members sansa einai 


a yy Pe eee ee ee 4¥h or EUROPEAN CAREERS William MacPhail to Conduct Minneapolis 


The treasut r’s report ——— $1,315 50 ~»' a of FOR Apollo Club 
> ember 1 lairmet JuNckKle | 1lto t oO yave _— oe - f - " 
-W <_ earn 4k atsaler = ' rls Roilo Maitland alin aa AMERICAN TA T! William MacPhail, president of the MacPhail School of 
aieaalitee NW ACO, of the Chinen ( een acm “ ace LEN e Music of Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed conductor 
Organists August, read an extended re port, which noted WE arrange Concert Tours for ALL of Europe. - ,the tacoma ae Ay Pavers (ers e tuale Kernel ~ 
a luncheon gi } n on arrival, auto ride, a splendid lec- WE place you with the LEADING Orchestras and Opera VOICES, SUCCECCING a oodrul, who resigned alter twenty- 
tur m hymn singing with illustrations, a Carillon recital anaes. five years in the position. ! wo concerts will be ee dur- 
bn ( y sing banquet The nen of WE book Recitals in ALL Principal Cities of Europe. ing the coming season, with Nini Morgana and Feodor 
eine Mots ? his X° ae ng in Ottawa papers by WE arantee you FAIREST ast and COURTEOUS Chaliapin as soloists. 

oO ittering not tI | 1 1 te apers D a a6 
S Pat REATMENT. RITE US IN ENGLISH Mr. MacPhail is an officer in the National Association of 


Presicent M All, brought blushes to Maitland’s face. <A snapaiciaeetiieiiindsteatinaaags c dj 
‘ Mt S Ss, : 3 Z ci 
aca bachaadaliaaien ance maadieenal aah fusic Schools, and a member of the board of directors 


Announcement of the names of special committees was ITHM A of the Music Teachers’ National Association. His musical 
made, these in luding Publi Meetings, Membership and education included four years of study in Furope. The 
rend Laka on ah > Be INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND Apollo Club, commencing its thirty-third year of activity 
Organization. Convention Committee, Prize ( ompetition THEATRICAL AGENCY 5 3 Ys 


Committee, Auditing Committee, Bulletin Committee, and “The Youngest and Most Alert” 
Organ Builders Co-operation Committee, this last including 


Pilcher, Brown and rrisot \ lively debate resulted in Artistic Director: PAUL BECHERT 

the acceptance of the Canadian College of Organists’ in- Sole Agents for Leading Artists 

vitation to meet in joint convention with them in Toronto, SCHELLINGGASSE 12, VIENNAI Cables: MUSIKITHMA 
1929, with possible convention in Los Angeles in 1930. The ’ ene pe SAE MBI 

meeting was then adjourned until October 15, five P. M. 




















with pupils, tubing in Stoney Lake, etc. In Cleveland, O 
. much time was spent giving daily lessons to promising 
Prsashesiah? Gini: Mates — She has now resumed activities at her New York 
Albert Lutkin has been engaged for the summer class Mme. Lowe’s pupils accomplished much during the sum- 
at the Chicago Musical College for the season 1929, Mrs. mer. Carrick Douglas, of the Grenadiers Quartet, opened 
Moehlenbrock Lukken is booked for a concert tour under at Newark in Here’s Everything, which moved to New 
the direction of Horner & Witte of Kansas City The York on September 24. Myrtle Purdy, contralto, married 
Music Department of the University of Ohio at Columbus to James Naylor in June, has located in Ocean Grove, N. 
has secured Herbert Wahl and Whyat Hunter is now a J., and was heard there during the summer. Ralph Leigh, 
member of the music department at Kearney, Neb tenor, sings Friday evenings over WRNY. Bessie Walker 
The State School at Emporia, Kan., has engaged Mabel Anderson, Cleveland soprano, will be in New York in 
Jacot ss and Edna Lierance is engaged to head the vocal November to study with Mme. Lowe, as will also Lizzie 
department of the University of Wichita, Kan. Clara Wil- Wells, dramatic soprano, of Elyria, Ohio. Many promising 
liams is the sole Proschowski representative at the MacPhail students availed themselves of the opportunity to study with 
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president of the MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis. 





is one of the oldest male singing organizations in America. 
The new Minneapolis Auditorium, with a capacity of nine 
> . thousand five hundred, will be used for the club’s concerts. 
Engagements include James Hunter, president; Ove K. Ulring, vice-president ; 
Chicago, Cincinnati and 5 Emery F. Pomery, secretary; and William E. Johnson, 


treasurer, are the officers. P 4 + 
i r Emil Oberhoffer was the first conductor, and among the 
if arv ; Springfield Symphony noted artists whom the Apollo Club has introduced to 
January HY Orchestras Minneapolis are Mme. Gadski, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
‘) Leopold Godowsky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer and 
Maud Powell. Oscar Seagle, George Meader and Bernard 
; on ¢ fo bers of the club. 
Exclusive Management a Columbia Records Fergaeon ase former ; pes dich. 


ie Friedb oa 4 comeal 
An iek gig : we ppsattio Ris Baldwin Piano 





Will return for her sec- 
ond American tour in 














THE CONCERT AND THEATRE 
MANAGEMENT NORBERT SALTER 


Steinway Hall, New York 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 4th 
Specialty of the management: Tours of American Artists 


_ HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST Through Europe 
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Boston Notes 
New ENGLAND SAENGERBUND CONVENES 

The thirteenth anual song festival of the New England 
Saengerbund began at Lawrence on September 1. Mayor 
Landers extended the greetings of the city; and chairman 
Adam Danner, after welcoming the visiting singers, opened 
an attractive three-day program. 

TRANSATLANTIC WEDDING MusIc 

On September 1, Ernest Schelling, composer and con- 
ductor, played Mendelssohn’s wedding march on the piano 
at his Lake Geneva villa. At the same time Anne Dennett 
and William Paulton became man and wife at Manchester, 
Massachusetts. The mutual revelance of these incidents 
concerns the transatlantic radio system of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which system conveyed 
Mr. Schelling’s playing all the way to Manchester, where 
it served as wedding music for the young couple. Mr. 
Schelling .is an intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. Carl P. 
Dennett, parents of the bride. 

Masonic CONCERTS , 

The eighth season of Sunday concerts presented by the 
Boston Square and Compass Club begins on November 11. 
Among the artists who will perform are Loseff’s Russian 
String Quartet, the Old New England Choir, the Terhune 
Light Opera Company, and the Meistersingers, with Norma 
Jean Erdman, soprano. 

Caruso’s SON ON STAGE 

Enrico Caruso, Jr., son of the late tenor appeared here 
in vaudeville during the last week in August. The young 
Mr. Caruso has a definite and aggressive stage personality, 
but his voice is very poor. W. L. G. 


Mr. and Mrs. Volpe Return 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe have just returned from an 
extended European trip. While abroad Mr. Volpe made 
connections with the Ithma International Musical and The- 
atrical Agency of Vienna and Max Walther of Berlin to 
manage his European engagements next summer. 

Mr. Volpe expects to leave for Europe.immediately after 
the end of his season with the University of Miami, Fla., 
with which he has been affiliated for the past two seasons 
as head of the orchestra, ensemble and violin departments. 

Mr. Volpe was happy to receive the assuring news from 
Bertha Foster, dean of the music department of the uni- 
versity, that neither Miami nor Coral Gables has suffered 
any from the recent hurricane, and that the prospects for the 
coming year for the university are most encouraging. It 
should be a great privilege for any student to be able to 
study music under such ideal conditions as the University 
of Miami has to offer and the music department is of a 
high standard. 

The University already offers to students not only instruc- 
tions under a competent faculty, but ;also has its own sym- 
phony orchestra, giving a series of symphony concerts, 
and opera as well as chamber music. 


Wynne Pyle’s Teaching 

Wynne Pyle, so long one of the outstanding American 
concert pianists, has been successfully following the teaching 
career of recent years, and many of her pupils are noted 
public performers and holders of pedagogical positions at 
leading conservatories and schools. 

Miss Pyle’s teaching activities have been encouraged 
warmly by Harold Bauer, who has sent her many pupils as 
he considers her musical and pianistic ideas closely associated 
with his own. 

Miss Pyle is particularly proud of a letter received from 
Harold Bauer, in which he urges her not to limit her pri- 
vacy and activity as exclusively as has been the case in re- 
cent seasons. Some of the passages in the Bauer letter are 
as follows: 

“I think you should mix more with the public 








CECILIA VOLPE, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, whose engage- 
ment to Jerome Morton Jaffee of Kansas City, Mo., 


has been announced. Miss Volpe is a graduate of the 

class of 1928 of the University of Miami, and Mr. Jaffee 

of the Kansas City Law School. They will be married 

October 10 in New York City and will make their 

home in Kansas City after November 1. (Photo by 
Murnor.) 
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people must be made to realize what your position and yout 
work mean. 

“T hope you can bring yourself to talk more about your 
work and your general achievements , the fact is, you 
have never allowed anyone :o even suspect your real capaci- 
ties, outside of your pupils, who show you a devotion that I 
have rarely seen equaled. 

“You have a very great and unusual talent. I do not 
blame you for giving up the concert career in which you 
might have succeeded brilliantly, for no one knows better 
than myself what the hardships are, but I do not know of 
anyone more gifted for teaching than you are, or anyone 
whose artistic influence on students has been more vital and 
valuable. 

“When I think of how much you have accomplished with 
the few pupils you have had, even those without great gifts, 
Il am amazed sometimes nobody I know has done 
more or so much without constant publicity, social influence 
and advertising. I rarely go to any place nowadays but your 
name seems to come up there can be no question of 
your standing and reputation.” 

Miss Pyle occupies a picturesque and spacious studio at 
920 Riverside Drive, commanding a lovely view of the Hud- 
son, and there she holds her classes each season from the 
middle of September until well into July. 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett Reopens Studio 


Among recent callers at the Musicat Courter offices was 
Mme. Gardner Bartlett, who spent her summer holidays with 









© Bachrach Photo by Arnold Genthe 


BERNARD WAGENAAR EMERSON WHITHORNE 
These two American composers will have new works repre- 
sented on the opening programs of the Philkarmonic Sym- 


phony Society in New York. Mr. Mengelberg will offer the 
premiere of Mr. Wagenaar’s First Symphony on October 7 
and Mr. Whithorne’s Fata Morgana on October.11 and 12. 





friends at the seashore. She was on her way to Sandusky, 
Ohio, to open her studio on October 1. Sandusky is fortu- 
nate in having a vocal teacher who was unqt talifiedly en- 
dorsed by Lillian Nordica, America’s great prima donna. 








FRED PATTON 


HANS | SACHS 
‘Die Meistersinger”’ 


CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 
JULY 29, 31, AUG, 2, 1928 


“Patton makes it a pulsating, vital character, 
not without due regard for an undercurrent of 
humor. Endurance is a virtue with Fred Patton. 
Valiantly he copes with passages that would 
strike dismay to any but the thoroughly 
equipped, confident artist. His ‘Soliloquy’ is 
a vocal gem. His control of the highly flavored 
dramatic situations proclaim him an actor of 
rare attainments and power. ’—Enquirer. 


“A splendid Hans Sachs.”"—Post. 
‘Presented in masterly fashion.”—Times-Star. 


REENGAGED 
PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 
OPERA COMPANY 
HANS SACHS 
in 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 
November 22, 1928 


Sein ateethente tana 





CINCINN ar) “post 
— 


PLUNKET IN “MARTHA” 
“Got more real laughs out of the part than any Plunket we have ever seen. What is more— 


Fred Patton can sing..—Commercial Tribune. 


WOLFRAM IN “TANNHAUSER” 
“Fred Patton gave a fine, dignified rendition of Wolfram, his being a voice always in condition 


and under perfect control.”—Post. 


ESCAMILLO IN “CARMEN” 


“Fred Patton was the outstanding personality, and his the outstanding voice in the entire per- 
formance. Those who heard ‘Carmen’ last night will not soon forget him.”—Enguirer. 


WOTAN IN “DIE WALKEURE” 


“The Wotan of Fred Patton is stunning, sung with amplitude of voice, with immense poise 
and dignity, with admirable legato and smooth cantilenas.”—Times-Star. 
(Complete notices on request) 


REENGAGED—METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY Dece 
REENGAGED—PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 


REENGAGED—NEW 


ee 21 to March 31, 1929 
ember 26, “Messiah” 


January 11-12-14, “Ninth Symphony” 





THE BARITONE FOR 
OPERA—CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO—RECITAL 





HAENSEL & JONES 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


NEW 


YORK 
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Music and the Movies 











Roxy's 
Fox football comedy, is the feature 
picture at Roxy’s this week, with all the slap- tick comedy 
that the title suggests. The stage presentation, however, 
excels and provides novelties and musical high-light that 
Of special interest is the choral presentation 
sharp minor, beautifully 
Belkin, Adelaide de Loca, 
s Stanbury, a quartet of 
Rigoletto quartet, 
Hosmer’s 
Conductor 


Win That Girl, a 


delight anew 
of Rachmaninoft's 
eighty 
Van 


young 


prelude in ¢ 
voices. Beatrice 
Duzee 
voices, 


done by 
Harold 
fresh 
which comes in tor a 
Southern Rhapsody 1s the 
Rapee’s skilled direction. ! 

All Because of You, a new ballad from the pen of tenor 
Henri Therrien, is well rendered by him and Marion Keeler 


and 
are h 1 in the 
of applause 
under 


goodly share 


overture, 





HAZEL JEAN 


KIRK 


Violinist 

“musical intelligence” 

“accomplished” —. } 
“warm tone’ 
“charming’ 
\ ) 








GENNARO 
MARIO 


CURCI 


Voice and Coaching 


56 West 87th Street, New York 


Phone: Schuyler 8107 








FRANCO 


i 


TENOR and VOCAL TEACHER 


ANNOUNCES THE 
ENLARGEMENT OF 
HIS VOCAL STUDIOS 


at 
171 West 71st St. New York 


Phone: Endicott 0138 
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as the theme of Symbol of Love. The Cardell Twins of 
Oh Kay fame, the Roxy ballet, and thirty-two Roxyettes 
also participate. 

Another dance and musical number, Bubbles, has for its 
theme. Love is a Bubble, and there are Florence Rogge 
and Patricia Bowman, along with Marion Keeler, a sweet 
voiced youngster. Jeanette Garette, who owns up to nine 
years of age, easily wins applause for her clever steps. 

It’s a good bill at Roxy’s, even if the picture is not so 
unusual. 

Paramount 

Clara Bow, Paramount's box office draw, is attracting 
considerable attention at the Paramount Theater this week 
in The Fleet’s In, doctored up and paced up by George 
Marion, Jr.’s wise-cracking titles and Miss Bow’s charac- 
teristic fidgets. The picture isn’t much, but the house is 
crowded, and after all, that’s what matters. Dave Appolon 
heads the presentation, House Boat, and a typical array of 
Paramount ex-vaudevillians help him out. 





Music on the Air 











THe DAmroscH CONCERTS 


On October 26 will take place the first of the forty-eight 
concerts which the RCA is sponsoring for Walter Damrosch 
in his enterprise for the education of the young. Recently 
Mr. Damrosch expressed some ideas on his plans for this 
great work and a few of the more salient ones are quoted 
here for the benefit of all those who will, or will not listen 
to the concerts: 


In developing my plans for these concerts I am following the 
identical system which I used during my thirty years of children’s 
concerts at Carnegie Hall 

all introduce the children to my 

1ey will learn to recognize the various instruments—to 

of the piccolo from that of the flute, the 

xorn, the viola from the violin I shall explain 

is about the music of an oboe that makes a com 

sad passages for this instrument, why the music for the 

usually light and gay, why the trombone is used for solemn 
the trumpet for war and conflict 

t series will be for children in the third and fourth grades, 

for the fifth and sixth grades, the third for the seventh 
and junior high schools and the fourth for the high schools 


irst musical family—the 


colleges 
yw the older boys and girls I shall take up to a limited extent the 
which the great composers used I shall try to show them 
ents of tl mphony, the symphonic poem, the rondo, but 
a technical way 
Each concert will be supplemented 
juestions and answers, which will be used by the teachers to test 
the children on what they have learned. With the help of my assistant 
n this undertaking, Ernest La Prade, I have prepared these questions, 
and they will be in the hands of the teachers before the course com 
mences. I am also asking the teachers that they supplement my ex 
planatory comments with pictures of the various instruments or per 
haps actual instruments, and also with photographs of the composers, 
so that Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and Mendelssohn may be more 
than just names to the childrer 
It is my hope that these concerts will encourage 
take up a study of instrumental music 


with a series of about ten 
t 


many children to 


On TuRNING THE DIAL 


- 


SEPTEMBER 24 to 30—From all that had been said it was 
to be expected that the week following the radio show would 
usher in the “better musical” element. The points of im- 
provement were few and far between, with the outstanding 
fact that most of the so-called classical programs seem to 
” featured on one night. If this was a definite effort, so 
that the radio audience would know that such and such 
rograms are to be expected on “full” evenings, it would 
be more advantageous all the way around; as it is, 
must keep dialing persistently. The NBC has accumulated 
a really worthy list for its presentation of operas; the 
second of the series, Rigoletto, was delightfully given on 
Monday. The roster of the NBC Opera Company is one to 
be commended; the artists seeme to be in harmony and the 
voices blend well. Genia Zielinska interpreted Gilda with 
suavity and sureness; her work seems to gain constantly. 
Coradetti and Oliver, respectively as Rigoletto and_ the 
Count, not to forget Devora Nadworney as Maddalena, 
gave the soprano excellent support. Since WABC has linked 
with WOR it is really worth listening to for its 
it has innovated several worthy 
recent being The Music Room; 


} 


one 


its fortune 
continuity as well as power; 


programs, one of the more 
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W orld’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra 
of 110, Roxy Ballet 
Corps. Soloists. 
Roxyettes. 


Ww 


50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Sat. Oct. 6 
WittiaM Fox presents 


“MOTHER 
MACHREE”’ 














the concert provided “music intime’” of Mozart, Wolf, 
Ravel and Schumann. Then on Wednesday the Revelers 
were thoroughly enjoyed once more; their charm is some- 
thing which cannot be explained but is always felt; the 
mystery of their appeal makes it doubly strong. 

The weekly concert of the NBC Concert Bureau may be 
always counted on as presenting worthy music. The Lenox 
String Quartet made a reappearance and was welcomed by 
this listener with real joy. These ensemble interpreters 
stand for the best that there is in their type of music; 
Judson House and Alma Peterson were also heard. Another 
feature of the NBC which devotes itself unstintingly to the 
presentation of fine programs, is the Parnassus Trio, Un- 
fortunately for us, we are not often able to hear these young 
ladies, as their work is offered in the morning, but Saturday 
wes one of those lucky occasions when we heard something 
very lovely by Henry Hadley and another modern compo- 
sition, the name escaping us, which had a sprightliness that 
was truly appealing. If there are those who would like to 
hear a pianist of merit, they should listen in when Creighton 
Allen performs with the Marie Damrosch Concert of New 
Publications. There is about his interpretations a delicacy 
and poetry that are rare. His touch is limpid, and truly 
we had a real thrill when on Sunday he played the new 
Livitzski work. The Enchanted Nymph. Helen Robinson 
also shared the program, which was representative of pub- 
lications by Schirmer, Boston Music Co., J. Fischer, Chap- 
pell-Harms and John Church. Another addition to delight 
a music lover is the symphonic concerts which Roxy has 
placed on the afternoon entertainment instead of the usual 
Gang—this in reply to the inquiries Roxy sent out as to the 
public’s preference. Mr. Rapee conducted a program which 
was brilliant for its make-up and sonority. A thousand 


thanks to Roxy! MARGHERITA TIRENDELLI, 


Dilling Busy Abroad 

On October 12, Mildred Dilling will make her first ap- 
pearance on the concert stage in Glasgow, as so far she 
has only been heard there over the radio from the local 
station, four appearances within the last eighteen months. 
The harpist will have a joint recital in Edinburgh with 
Heloise Russell on October 16, the singer rendering He- 
bridean folk October 1, Miss Dilling played 
in Birmingham, a return engagement with the British Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; and on October 10 she is 
scheduled for London with John Coates. Before sailing 
on the S. S. President Roosevelt on October 25, she will 
play in Manchester on October 20. 


songs. On 


Meisle Engaged for Opera Abroad 
Kathryn Meisle has been engaged for the Staats Opera in 
Berlin and also for the opera at Koln for next May and 
June. Miss Meisle and her husband, Calvin Franklin, flew 
from Berlin to Koln recently and enjoyed the experience 
immensely. 


Maia Baang Hohn to Return This Month 

Maia Baang Hohn has been nearly all over Europe this 
past summer, but prior to sailing for home the middle of 
October, she is spending some time in Norway, a country 
she always enjoys. 
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Dr.G.de KOOS 


CONCERT MANAGER 
Tours arranged in all European Countries 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 








Henriette Michelson Resumes Activities 


After a sojourn of about fifteen months in Europe, Hen- 
riette Michelson is resuming her activities in this country. 
To see Miss Michelson one would say that she is the picture 
of health and contentment. Besides having rested from all 
public activities during her absence, she has been pursuing a 
subject of vast interest, which further accounts for her 
happy frame of mind, namely, the source of Oriental music 
and rhythms. This study has been further grounded by 
quite an extensive analytical study with Schenker, the great 
Viennese authority. 

In speaking of this work Miss Michelson assured the 
writer that while in the Oriental music there are a greater 
variety of rhythms than can be found in our music, yet with 
close scrutiny and study, most of them can be found in our 
music. This subject seems to be a very fascinating one, as 
the Oriental atmosphere is wont to hold, for anyone at all 
musically inclined, possibilities for endless study and re- 
search. 

Miss Michelson claims that once a concept is found in the 
Oriental music its likeness can be traced in the music of 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


3ach and Beethoven, just as the Chinese scale can be found 
in our music if looked for with the proper understanding. 

Miss Michelson is resuming her work at the Damrosch 
Institute and also private classes. 


Giannini Starts Season 


Dusolina Giannini resumed her European season on Sep- 
tember 12 with an operatic performance at the Hamburg 
Opera House. She is completely booked until the end of 
January, and will appear, in addition to the Hamburg Opera 
engagement in numerous recitals throughout Germany and 
Holland. She will also give a few operatic performances at 
the Budapest Opera House and recitals in Vienna. She has 
just been engaged to sing the principal parts for a special 
Victor recording of the entire opera of Aida in a series of 
thirty-six records. The recordings will take place at Milan 
and will enlist the services of the entire Covent Garden cast 
as well as the chorus and orchestra of La Scala. At the 
conclusion of her European tour Miss Giannini will return 
to America for a brief tour and will go back to England 
early in May to take part in the Covent Garden Opera sea- 
son again during May and June. After Covent Garden she 
will sail for an extensive tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land. 


MRS. FRANCIS . McCOY 
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VITALY SCHNEE, 

Upon his return from an enjoyable vacation, Vitaly 
Schnee has begun what promises to be a very busy teach 
ing season at his new Chicago studio. Mr. Schnee is a 
graduate of Petrograd Imperial Conservatory, where 
for eight atte he was a pupil of the famous Annette 
Essipoff, teacher of Leonid Kreutzer, Serge Prokofieff, 
Leff Puishnoff, Alexander Borowsky, Alfred Merovitch 
and many others, who were his school mates. After his 
graduation, the war interrupted his musical activities, as 
the pianist was called to serve his country. Later, in the 
city of Minsk, where he remained for two and one-half 
years, he became director of the White Russian Con- 
servatory. In 1920 Mr. Schnee was located in Berlin, 
where he was kept busy nang and concertizing, and 
in 1923 he decided to come to America, where he found 
his permanent home in ( hicago. 

Mr. Schnee is very popular there as a piano pedagog 
and recitalist, and his numerous two-piano recitals. and 
solo performances have proved him a musictan of dis- 
tinction. He is booked with Bertha Ott for a Chicago 
recital on February 3, 1929, at Kimball Hall. His vari- 
ous pupils’ recitals throughout the year are evidence of 
his thorough work as a teacher. He imbues his students 
not only with inspiration, but also with high culture, and 

his piano method has proved most successful. 





65-—297TH Street, JACKSON Heicurs, New York City 








“I am so delighted with 
its lovely melody, senti- 
ment, and ‘singable-ness’ 
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“LOVE’S MAGIC” 
Song by FRANK H. GREY 
(2 Keys) Price 50 cents 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 
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Innsbruck to Hove Music Festival 
Bertin.—Innsbruck is to have a music festival next 
summer that will be supported by the municipality. A 
Tyrolese festival opera, Die verheissene Zeit, by Emil 
Petschnigs, will be produced. T 


Adolph Weiss Resumes 
Adolph Weiss’ studio grows in proportion with his plans 
for the coming season. His new and larger studio will be at 
11 West 69th Street in New York. 


San Francisco Opera 


(Continued from page 10) 
in drilling our local choristers to their present high stage pf 
perfection. 

Merola gave an authoritative reading of the score afid 
exhibited great care for the singers. He conducted asfa 
skilled musician, keenly active to dramatic requirements, ap- 
preciative of the lyrically poetic pages, a master of ensemble, 
with a control that his well disciplined orchestra fully and 
gladly recognized. CG. H.-A 


Baroness Von Klenner Reopens Studio 
Katherine Evans von Klenner re-opened her New York 
studio October 1, and witnessed the outstanding success of 
her artist-pupil Mignon Spence, at a concert in Town Hall, 
September 27, when she sang Ah Fors e’ Lui, and achieved 
success, bearing out the teaching received exclusively from 
Mme. von Klenner. Elizabeth Kefer, soprano, another von 


Klenner artist, hz As returned from Europe and resumed her 
3artholomew’s U. E. Church, New York, 
while Bernice Johnston, another brilliant pupil, has resumed 


position at St. 


Metropolitan connections. 
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EDNA THOMAS 


“One never wearies of listening to 
this invincibly fascinating artist.” 
Peyser in the New York Telegram. 
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Sousa and His Band 
Invade Chicazo 


Studios Rapidly Reopening 


Cuicaco.—Lieutenant-Commander John Philip Sousa and 
his famous band came to Chicago for two concerts at the 
Auditorium on September 23 and at both the afternoon and 
evening concerts played to capacity audiences. The March 
King rewarded his admirers with a program made up of 
many new numbers and several old favorites and, as ususal, 
they clamored for more, considerably lengthening the printed 
program. Celebrating his fiftieth year in music, Sousa has 
dedicated his last march to “The Golden Jubilee.” 

The soloists, Marjorie Moody, soprano; John Dolan, cor- 
netist, and Howard Goulden, xylophone, added materially 
to the listeners’ enjoyment. 

During the interval of the afternoon concert the Joliet 
Township High School Band, national champions of 1926, 
1927 and 1928, played, and in the evening, the De La Salle 
Institute Band of Chicago, the city champions of 1927, and 
second place winners in the state contest of 1928, played. 


RupotpH REuTER BACK FROM CALIFORNIA 


Rudolph Reuter has returned from a long vacation in 
California. A large class of students awaited his coming, 
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and plans are afoot to provide appearances for many of his 
students during the coming winter. 

As a concert artist Mr. Reuter is, at the time of writing, 
playing his first engagement of the season at the Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival at Pittsfield, under the patronage 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. Later in the season Mr. 
Reuter will make concert trips to the southeast and south- 
west California, and will play many engagements in the 
middle west, Chicago, Philadelphia and other important 
cities. He will play at least four engagements in Chicago 
alone during the coming season. He will also appear as solo- 
ist for the fourth time with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Leon BenpitzkKy, Pianist, Coach, ACCOMPANIST 

Leon Benditzky, distinguished Russian, pianist, coach and 
accompanist, and head of the piano department of the North 
Shore Conservatory, is entering upon an unusually busy 
winter season. In addition to numerous public appearances 
in and out of the city, both as soloist and as accompanist for 
singers and violinists, he has a very large enrollment of stu- 
dents at the Conservatory. 


In the comparatively few years that Mr. Benditzky has 
been located in Chicago, he has not only proved a fine artist 
and excellent teacher, but in the coaching of professional 
pianists, violinists and vocalists he has been equally success- 
ful. For the past five years Mr. Benditzky has been with 
the North Shore Conservatory, where he is one of the most 
valued members of the faculty. In addition to his regular 
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VICTOR BENE 


World Famous Pianist 








“Benham is one of the greatest pianists I have heard.” 
—Korngold, Frei Presse, 


“Benham’s 


“Benham’s art is perfect.” 


—Ernest Newman, Sunday Times, London, April 11, ’28. 


laying reminds me of Rubinstein’s.” 
e, 5 
—Dr. Weissermann, Zeitung am Mittag, Berlin, Feb. 7, ’28. 


“One of the greatest players I know.” 
Jonciers, Le 
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Temps, Paris, April, 1928. 
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work there he plans a series of class lessons for the benefit 
of his professional pupils. 

As an accompanist, Benditzky is one of the busiest in Chi- 
cago. His talents in this field are widely recognized and a 
great many world renowned artists have made use of and 
enthused over his services. Following is a list of some of 
the prominent artists with whom Mr. Benditzky has shared 


é 


LEON BENDITZKY 


programs: Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Tito Ruffo, 
Joseph Schwartz, Sylvia Lent, Paul Kochansky, Nina Ko- 
chetz, Alice Nielsen, Joseph Szigeti, Gilbert Ross, Mary Gar- 
den, Georgette Leblanc, Alexander Kipnis, Esther Dale, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Margery Maxwell, Irene Pavloska, Hans 
Kindler, John Corigliano, Barbara Lull, Maria Kurenko, 
Ruth Breton, Joseph Rosenblatt, Isolde Menges, Daisy Jean, 
Charles Hackett, Tudor Davies, Reinald Werrenrath, Bolm 
3allet, Joseph Borisoff, Michel Piastro, Isabeile Burnada, 
and many others. 


Marie Zenpvt To SING Moore NUMBER 


One of the high-lights of the program to be presented by 
Marie Sidenius Zendt at her annual recital, at the Playhouse, 
October 14, under the management of Bertha Ott, will be 
The Rivals, by Edward C. Moore. It is a matter of regret 
to the cognoscenti that Mr. Moore has turried his attention 
and energies in other directions, for he is one of the few 
American composers with the happy faculty of combining 
genuine melodic beauty with the modernistic slant, deemed 
so essential at the present day. The Rivals is one of the 
best compositions from the Chicago Tribune critic’s pen. It 

(Continued on page 19) 
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was written in the late summer and is still in manuscript, 
Mrs. Zendt being the first to sing it. 

The Gamma chapter of the Sigma Alpha Ivta will attend 
this recital in a body in honor of Mrs. Zendt, who is one of 
the alumni. 

Louise St. JoHN WESTERVELT BEGINS SEASON 

Back from a most beneficial vacation at Pentwater, Mich., 
Louise St. John Westervélt has resumed her teaching activi- 
ties and is busy organizing choral and private classes at the 
Columbia School of Music and at the National Kindergarten 
College, where she also has very large groups. 

The following sopranos, Westervelt professional students, 
are busy on the road: Lola Fletcher, who scored a brilliant 
success in Toronto with the Thaviu Opera Company as spe- 
cial prima donna in Aida and in operatic concerts in con- 
nection with the Canadian Exposition. Since her return Mrs. 
Fletcher has been singing at the Jewish holiday services at 
Medinah Temple. Winnifrid Erickson has been doing most 
successful work with a company since last January singing 
in and around New York and has now advanced bookings for 
the entire next season. Fannie Unger has just returned from 
a two weeks engagement at Galveston, Tex. Virginia Bills 
has gone out with a musical comedy company for appear- 
ances in the large cities of the middle west and east, wind- 
ing up in New York City. 

Wa tter Spry’s PIANo TALKS 

Walter Spry will give a series of four illustrated talks on 
piano technic and.interpretation at his studio at the Colum- 
bia School of Music, Monday mornings, October 22 and 29, 
November 5 and 12, at eleven o'clock. At his first ‘class the 
distinguished pianist, lecturer and pedagogue will discuss 

various works on technical study including his own Lessons 
in Piano Playing. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Eclectic Programs at 


the Margate Festival 


Beatrice Harrison Plays Kodaly—A Kalinnikoff 
Symphony 





Lonpon.—The annual music festival given at Margate, 
one of the most popular of England’s seaside resorts, has 
always been in the nature of a popular entertainment, and 
this year’s was no exception. It was again under the di- 
rection of Bainbridge Robinson, conductor of the Margate 
Municipal Orchestra, which was augmented for the oc- 
casion. Three guest conductors shared with him the re- 
sponsibilities of the five concerts, namely Sir Landon 
Ronald, Sir Frederic Cowen and Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

In his efforts to keep the program light, the director 
permitted only one movement of Bach’s double concerto 
in D minor to be given—very well played by May and 
Margaret Harrison—and the last movement of Kodaly’s 
sonata for cello alone—briliantly performed by Beatrice 
Harrison. The familiar Bruch violin concerto in G minor, 
however, was played in its entirety by Isoldes Menges, whose 
work was the best of the second concert. 

Among the lighter works was Victor Herbert’s Suite of 
Serenades, Dvorak’s Carneval Overture, Edward German’s 
Welsh Rhapsody, a Bizet L’Arlésienne suite, Vincent 
d'Indy’s Forét Enchantée, Kalinnikoff’s symphony No. 1, 
in G minor (a rarely heard work), some Handel arrange- 
ments, a little Delius and Grieg, as well as Schubert, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Haydn and many others; in 
fact as eclectic a set of programs as the most varied tastes 
could desire. 

speil of unusually warm weather kept the size of the 
audiences reduced, but the festival was considered successful 
enough, on the whole, to be given again next year. M. S. 


Musicians Returning to America 


Vladimir Horowitz soon will return for his second Amer- 
ican tour, having sailed on the S. S. Paris on October 3. 
Ernest Schelling, after a summer at his Swiss home on Lake 
Geneva, is booked on the Ile de France which leaves Havre 
on October 10. Maria Olszewska will embark on her first 
Visit to this country on October 17 on the S. S. Majestic. 












DONALD PIRNIE, 
baritone, who will give a New York recital at Town 


Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 7. (Photo by 
A 


peda.) 
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GLENN DRAKE 


Auditions by appointment thru secretary, Endicott 0139 


Franz Proschowski Announces 


Regular pupil recitals thruout the season, also recitals 
by professional artists of the studio to be given at the 74 
Riverside Drive studio. 


Admission by invitation only. 
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FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 
Teacher and Coach of Many 
Distinguished Artists 
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Coaching in Operatic 


Preparation of Concert Pro- 
grams, Can Be Made by 
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Repertoire, and 





AL 


States. 





av 


Italy, Russia, South America, 
and twice on tour 
Maestro Papalardo is one of the 

few masters who can see a pupil all the way 
through from fundamental tone production to the 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. 








Conductor of opera in 


in the United 












New, York Studios: 


50 West 67th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 
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Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 
Finds Eur cope Changed 


Paris Not So Gay and London Different Since the War, 
But Yeatman Griffith Just as Busy as Ever With 
His Wife of the 
Distinguished Teacher Talks Interestingly 

f Their Return to Europe for First 
Time Since the War—Enjoyed 
Their Stay in Italy, But 
There’s No Place Like 
New York 
” said Mrs 
husband te 


Interviewed, the 


‘lasses 


Yeatman Grif- 
finish a lesson 


changed, 
for her 


suggested. 

returned to 

London we 
again. It 


the writer 
that when we 
years in 
New York 


for fiv 
used to 





GRIFFITH IN PARIS 


1TMAN 
/ J Mars 


Champs de Eiffel 


] 
could 


seemed changed Now, of ¢ feel that we 


not live anywhere but in New 


urse, Wwe 
York.’ 
“But how do you like to visit Paris?” 

“Oh, very much. It is such a beautiful city. But I am sure 
the people have changed. They seem a little less gay. Per- 
haps the cost of good deal to do with it. We 
have been nevertheless. To begin with, 
my husband has all the find time for. We 
t experience in Italy We spent six weeks 


groves 


“ : 
living ‘has a 


very happy here 
pupils he can 
Sain 

' 


amid the lemon and orange 


My husband, as usual, 
managed to visit the few historic sights of the 
mans called the town. The 
city has put up a statue of 


was teaching most of the 
Surrentum, as the Re 
vas born there Phe 

the iazza.” 

} \ ought tc 


“it 


put up a statue to the Yeat 
vocal art inte Italy,” the 


things for an 
€ carrying 


you did not mind 


agreeable northern exposure, and the 
) the afternoon for a short time. But in 


Rome which surpassed everything 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
Singing a Psychical study, not a Physical one 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. Pennsylvania 


temperature 


MUSICAL COURIER 


we ever felt in New York. No wonder the old emperors 
built baths of such magnificence and went to mountains, I 
do not see how the poorer classes can exist in such heat.” 

“Then you have not spent your time at concerts and 
operas this summer?” 

“No. - Why should we? We have finer opera in. New 

York than the cities of Europe can hear, outside of Vienna, 
at least. And then, as I said, my husband was teaching. 
The rest of the time, which was not much, we spent in sight- 
seeing. We had to get our vacation a little bit at a time. 
Now we are off to London.” 

“You will also find London much changed.” 

“I have been wondering how we will like it after living 
so long in New York. We have not seen Europe since 1914. 
We had to leave as quickly as possible when the war broke 
out.” 

“If it had not been for the war your husband would still 
be teaching in London, would he not?” 

“Probably. We liked London in those days and we were 
very successful.” 

“Well, if the war drove 
native land, it did at least one 


Yeatman Griffith back to his 
good thing for America.” 
C 


Karl Young for Cleveland Institute 


The Clevelatid Institute of Music has chosen Karl Young, 
to teach in the department headed by Beryl Rubin- 
piano faculty which includes Arthur 


YNNE PYLE 


TEACHER OF MUSIC 
920 Riverside Drive, New York 


Billings 0635) 


pranist, 


stein, joining a Loes- 





(Telephone: 





“I know of no better teacher 
than you.” (Signed) Harold Bauer. 




















ser, "Ruth Edw: nie. Dorothy a Therese Santen. Jans 
Martin and Bertha Kendall Giles 

Mr. Young received his early training with C. Max 
Ecker. He was graduated from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, where he studied with Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska. There he was awarded the Frederick Shailer 
Evans prize for virtuoso playing, studying later with Carl 
Friedberg at the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
City. 

In 1925 Mr Young appeared as soloist with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, and for two seasons was the regular pianist 
of that orchestra, playing under Fritz Reiner, Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Ottorino Respighi, and other celebrated conductors. 

After his thorough training in America in conservatory 
and concert experience, the young pianist left for Paris, 
remaining there two years, studying with I. Philipp and 
Marguerite Long, and theory with Jean Gallon, all of the 
Paris Conservatoire. He had the distinction of playing one 
of Mme. Long’s compositions at the Salle Erard, open only 
to the Premier Prix of athe Paris Conservatory, and a few 
foreign pianists. His Paris debut last March marked the 
entrance of a brilliant young pianist into the modern musical 
world. He has distinguished himself in the concert world 
and in ensemble, and has proved himself a valua 
ble teacher, equipped with talent and training to fit him for 
his new position. 


as soloist 


Franklin Cannon’s Interesting Course 
Franklin Cannon’s ten weeks’ course for 
pianists will begin shortly. The course is based on Mr. 
Cannon's original investigation into the psychological and 
physiological relations of piano playing and their practical 
nore | to the problems of te: aching. His own 1 work as 


teachers and 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York 
BALDWIN PIANO BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


October 4, 1928 


ALMA 
PETERSON, 
operatic soprano 
of Chicago, 
Aida (without re- 
three 


sang 


hearsal) 
successive nights 
during the — St. 
Louis Municipal 
Opera 
The management 


season, 


said she “gave 
unquestionably 
the best perform- 
ance of Aida ever 
given im _ St. 
Louis.” 


a performer has elicited the observation of reviewers wher- 
ever he has appeared, and his own observation and experi- 
ence are incorporated in the course he plans. 


Santa Ana Municipal Band Concludes 


Successful Season 

The Santa Ana Municipal Band, under direction of D. (¢ 
Cianfoni, on September 14 offered the concluding concert 
of the successful classic series which it has presented through- 
out the summer before crowds of music lovers, drawn from 
many neighboring cities of Southern California. 

An especially novel feature of this final program, arranged 
in honor of “Conductor’s Night,” was the fact that all 
numbers were composed by Mr. Cianfoni, his talents as 
conductor and composer having recently attracted wide- 
spread attention. Nothworthy were the presentation of 
his new overture, La Dame Americaine, and a new song, 
The City of Music. 

A dramatically spectacular program was also presented 
by this band on August 15, in honor of “California Night.” 
A vivid and impressive portrayal of Mr Cianfoni’s own 
arrangement of Mascagni’s Hymn to the Sun, from Iris, 
accompanied by multi-colored electrical display and special 
scenic was made still more effective by the addition 
of a choral ensemble of 100 mixed voices, directed by Leon 

eckles. 


sets, 


Madge Daniell’s Artists Busy 

Madge Daniell has been preparing pupils all summer for 
various new production openings. Lucy Lord, soprano, is in 
My Maryland Company, Marietta O’Brien, a member of the 
Artists and Models new edition, in which she sings a leading 
role; Oline McClure, in the American Company; Annie 
Pritchard, i n an act in vaudeville; Ward Tollman, doing 
the Seaatin in Fiske O’Hara’s Revue, and Harold Hen- 
nesey, tenor, also in vaudeville. All are Daniell pupils. 


Mrs. Ricker Héard at Radio Fair 


Abby Morrison Ricker, “the television prima donna,” 
over the General Electric television —— at the 
Fair at Grand Central Palace, New York. She sang and 
acted the Jewel Song from Faust in costume, and many 
listeners-in reported that her voice came through clear and 
sweetly. Mrs. Ricker is to be the soloist with the Beethoven 
Symphony at its first concert of the season at the Metropoli- 
tan apne $ House on November 11. 1}, 


sang 
Radio 


"Studio: 
42 West 86th St., 
New York 


Telephone: 7530 Schuyler 
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MME. 


at the piano in her studio in Boston, and Lucretia Bush. 


VINELLO-JOHNSON, 


Mme. Vinello-Johnson to Teach in New York 

It is with pleasure and expectancy that many friends of 
Mme. Vinello-Johnson in New York learn that she will open 
a studio in the metropolis this season, where she will teach 
three days a week: Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

Mme. Vinello-Johnson has been prevailed upon to invade 
New York on the insistent demand of many of her artist- 
pupils, among whom may be mentioned Mary Lola, Miss 
Eaton, Lucretia Bush and Miss Shaw. 

Miss Shaw will be guest artist with the Gallo forces this 
season, and it is only natural that Miss Bush will also take 
the part of Marguerite in Faust with the Gallo Opera Com- 
pany. It will be remembered that Miss Bush made quite an 
impression at her debut with this same company about two 
years ago in Boston, 

Mme. Vinello-Johnson has been concentrating her acti- 
vities in Boston up to the present time, but her classes have 
been so representative of the talent of New York that it is 
quite logical that she should extend her activities to the big 
musical center of the East. Not only is her method of sing- 
ing such that it actually produces results, but her forceful 
personality and kindly understanding are invaluable in the 
process of musical development. 


John Warren Erb Back from Europe 


At the completion of his eighth season as conductor of 
the Summer Symphony Orchestra of the School of Education 
of New York University, John Warren Erb sailed on the 
Homeric to spend the summer in reading of scores with 





WARREN ERB 


{ND JOHN 


PROF. SIGFRIED OCHS . 


Prof. Sigfried Ochs, conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus. 

After a visit to London publishers, Mr. Erb took advan- 
tage of the Imperial Airway Services and flew by way of 
Paris and Basel to Zurich, Switzerland. 

He joined Prof. Ochs at Pontresina Engadine, where 
the eminent eminent conductor has Leacsune his summer for forty 
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COMMENTS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SINGERS AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 


is one of the most concise 


MARIO CHAMLEE: vole 
ARMAND TOKATYANS since" 


everybody in the 


ee < book singi is the ly direc f ingers, it is 
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years. Here in full view of. the 
Roseg Glacier and Pitz Palu the 
days were spent in reading the 


great choral works of Bach in- 
cluding the Christmas Oratorio, St. 
Matthew's Passion, and the B 
minor Mass. Prof. Ochs is con- 
sidered one of the greatest of Bach 
conductors in the world today, 
having spent over twenty years 
alone in the study and editing of 
the St. Matthew’s Passion. 

The delightful experience at 
Pontresina was followed by a day 
in Basel which included a visit to 
Felix Weingartner, director of the 
Basel Conservatory, conductor of 
the Basel Philharmonic Orchestra 
and conductor of the Basel Opera. 

Mr. Erb was invited by Bernard 
Henking, conductor of the Dom 
Choir of Magdeburg, to hear the 
rehearsals of this choral organiza- 
which 


tion, was about to tour 
Europe and Finland. The Dom 
Choir consists of ninety male 
voices. 


From Magdeburg, Mr. Erb went 
to Berlin. Here through the in- 
troduction of Prof. Ochs the un 








and clear tre 


singing world not to miss the 


usual privilege of access to the or- 
iginal manuscripts of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Mozart was extended 
him at the Berlin Staats Bibliothek 
by Prof. Johannes Wolf, librarian 
and custodian of these rare musical treasures. 

Mr. Erb returned on the Hamburg American Steamship 
Reliance to open a department of music at Lafayette College 
and to take up a busy season of rehearsals, coaching and 
accompanying at his studio in New York City. He also 
has accepted the conductorship of the Musical Arts Chorus 
of Easton and is planning some interesting programs for 
the study and presentation by this choral organization, 


Lyda Neebson’s Activities 


Latest reports from Richard Copley show many bookings 
for Lyda Neebson, dramatic soprano, for this season not- 
withstanding the fact that her engagements for last year 
extended into the late summer. 

In addition to her concert work, Miss Neebson is soprano 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of Bloomfield, 
N. J., where she is warmly welcomed every Sunday, and 
also announces the opening of her New York studio where 
she will take a limited number of pupils. 

Miss Neebson studied under Mme. Sembrich and Romano 
Romani of New York City, as well as Michael Raucheisen 
of Berlin and Wilhelm Freund of Hamburg, Germany. 


Musicales Scheduled for Park Central 
A series of seven musicales will be given in the Colonial 
Room of the Park Central Hotel on Sunday afternoons, 
from four to six o’clock, beginning October 21 and occurring 
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month thereafter. Following 
a reception and afternoon tea. 
director of the Recital Club, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, will manage the series, assisted by 
ar advisory board which includes such well-known people 
28 Romualdo Sapio, Mme. C. de Vere Sapio, Anna E 
Ziegler, Estelle Liebling, Carolina Lazzari, Cecil Arden, Meta 
Schumann, Jane Cathcart, Mabel Rowland and Albert 


Meehan. 


on the third Sunday of the 
each musicale there will be 
Rose Hazard, 


Merry Harn Returns 


has returned from 
This season she will be 


New York, 


a summer 
heard in 
and other 


Merry Harn, mezzo-soprano, 
in the White Mountains. 
Lowell, Mass., in Norristown Pa., in 
cities. 





Julia Chandler 


Introduces to American 


Theatre-Goers 





GRACE CORNELL 


The Year’s Sensation of European Capitals 
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BOOTH THEATRE, New York 
Oct. 28th, Nov. 4th, Nov. 11th 
and Nov. 18th 
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Teaching 


“Mary Miller Mount was at the 
piano, with her well-known facility 
and sympathy as accompanist, yield- 
ing to the mood and supporting the 
efforts of both singers, in solo or 
duet, with admirably sustained care 
and judgment.’—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


Studio: 
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RICHARD CROOKS: 
TAMAKI MIURA: 


Book on sale at all leading music stores and at the studio. 


‘Don'ts for 





Price, $1.65 per copy. 





BOOK ON VOICE CULTURE BY 


JAMES MASSELL 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


“IT can honestly say there 


is a lot of worthwhile information.’ 


“Please accept my hearty appreciation for your splendid book on singing.’ 


Riverside 0922 


Telephone; 
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Giuseppe Reschiglian’s Interesting Career 

Born and schooled in Italy, where the art of singing is as 
much a national issue as politics, Giuseppe Reschiglian is a 
worthy representative of the country that has given the 
world more great tenors than all the others combined. 

After achieving considerable renown in the opera houses 
of Italy, the tenor came in 1924 to America (where his 
brother, Vincenzo Reschiglian, is baritone at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House). He appeared with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in leading roles in Washington, D. C., and 
toured with the Philadelphia Opera Company, appearing op- 
posite Titta Ruffo. Returning to Italy in 1926, he appeared 
with great success in the opera houses of Milan, Rome, 
Madrid, Barcelona, Paris, Cairo, Amsterdam, and other 
cities. He sang at various times under the direction of Tos- 
canini, Campanini, Mengelberg, Rodolfo, Terrari and Perosi. 
The last named, a celebrated composer of oratorios, chose 
him to sing the leading tenor parts in his works on tours of 
Italy and France, and pronounced him the foremost inter- 
preter of sacred music. When the Resurrection of Christ 
was given in Paris, Perosi stipulated that the tenor part be 
sung by Reschiglian. Enrico Bossi, Tirindelli, Piepenbrock, 
Van der Byl and Bonticelli also selected him for their pre- 
mieres 

Reschiglian returned to America in 1926 and has been ap- 
pearing in opera in numerous cities with unvarying success. 
Last August he was called to Cincinnati to sing the role of 
Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly, in place of Forrest Lamont, 
who had just lost his mother. Speaking of his performance, 
the Enquirer said: “Reschiglian demonstrated an intimate 
familiarity with the traditions of the role, and his excellent 











SEPPE RESCHIGLIAN, 


Italian Operatic Tenor. 


GIl 


tenor voice found the music gratefully fitted to its 
and quality. 

The Reschiglian while sympathetic and lyrical in 
quality, is of extraordinary power, and the fine production 
precludes fatigue. On January 10, 1927, he sang two exact- 
ing roles in one Lionel in Martha in the afternoon, and 
Faust in the evening. The Pittsburgh Post wrote of that 
feat: “ to sing two operas a day should wear down 
any voice, and yet last night at the final curtain his voice 
sounded as if he would like to sing another work. His voice 


displayed generous volume and beautiful quality.” 


range 


voice, 


day 


In addition to a repertory of forty-two operas, the tenor 
has at his command an almost unlimited number of concert 
songs, and his success on the concert stage has equalled that 
which he has achieved in opera. The quality of his voice is 
exceptionally well adapted to the radio, in which field he has 
also been successful. Of a radio performance of La Favo- 
rita in February, 1927, the New York Evening Telegram 
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said: “La Favorita on the radio sung by Reschiglian. . . . 
The essentially lyric melodics of the opera are admirably 
suited to his voice and vocal style.” Again, in July of the 
same year, he sang Edgardo in a radio performance of Lucia 
over WJZ. On that occasion the New York>Times said: 
“Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenor, gave a thorough and splendid 
Edgardo. The last act was rendered with the most perfect 
refinement and unusual expression.” 

As a teacher Reschiglian has brought to fame many of his 
pupils, both in Europe and America. His is the Bel Canto 
method of the old Italian school, the method taught by 
Garcia and Lamperti. 


Eastman School Students Come From All 
Parts of Country 
The Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester announces that 145 students have been selected 
for the entering class from the large number of applicants. 
The new entrants come from every part of the country. 
Among them are students from forty-five colleges and uni- 
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versities, included in which are candidates for both Bachel- 
ors and Master Degrees. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, now entering upon his fifth year 
as director of the School has issued the following state 
ment concerning the policies of the institution: 

“The Eastman School of Music now beginning its seventh 
year reaffirms the continuation of the educational policies 
enunciated some years ago and with which it has become 
identified. We believe first of all in the training of all 
music students, whether they be vocalists or instrumentalists, 
in the essentials which make for sound musicianship. Such 
training must be undertaken with the utmost seriousness 
and must enlist the aid of the most astute pedagogy. There 
has been too much ‘paper-work,’ too much routine writing 
of reams of worthless notes on paper, which has usurped 
the place of that most important part of a musician’s train- 
ing, the training of the ear. We are attempting to give to 
every student an aural foundation in melody, harmony and 
rhythm which will make of him an understanding musician. 

“Secondly, we believe that as music does not make itself 
felt until it has become a socialized force so the musician 
can not exert his rightful influence upon the community 
until he has learned something of the world which sur- 
rounds him. The music student who knows only music is 
not likely to become a great musician be he ever so dextrous 
upon his instrument. Music must realize the importance of 
the university and the university must realize the importance 
of music. The ideal situation will probably be realized when 
the great music schools of the country are incorporated as 
professional schools of our universities so that the students 
may have contact with other fields of thought and so that, 
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inversely, the students of other subjects may have some con- 
tact with the world of music and art. : 

“Though not .for a moment minimizing the importance 
of the performer we believe that the development of vir- 
tuosi is not the most crying musical need of the country. 
The developnient of virtuosi should take its place along 
side of the less spectacular work of developing splendid 
teachers, theorists and musicologists and, above all, com- 
posers. The present overcrowded condition of the concert 
field would indicate that, if only from an economic and 
shall we say humanitarian standpoint, the encouragement 
of the purely virtuoso type of mind is possibly unwise ex- 
cept in cases of undoubted genius. 

“Without meaning to be chauvinistic and while recog- 
nizing fully the immense debt which our country owes to 
its musical colleagues across the sea, we nevertheless be- 
lieve that the time has come for America to write its musi- 
cal Declaration of Independence and to stand on its own 
feet. It is high time that our country-develops its own com- 
posers, performers and conductors. 

“And lastly we reaffirm our steadfast belief in the im- 
portance of the development of our own composers. Real- 
izing that without the composer music would not exist, we 
are forced to the conclusion that no national art can exist 
without ‘national’ composers. While not feeling that ‘na- 
tionalism’ is necessarily the greatest principle in art, we 
nevertheless believe that it is necessary for every nation to 
‘cultivate its own garden.’ It is America’s first duty to de- 
velop American composers. 

“We therefore consider the American Composers’ Con- 
certs and the Eastman Publications as being very important 
integral parts of the educational work of our institution 
and shall continue them in the future as in the past.” 


Doris Niles Returns for Season 
After visiting different parts of Europe and dancing twice 
before the King and Queen of Spain, Primo Di Rivera and 


DORIS NILES, 
with Lawrence Evans, of Evans & Salter, under whose 
management she will tour the country; Miguel Di Ri- 
vera, son of Primo Di Rivera, and Marquis De Bel- 
monte, a friend. 


other members of royalty, the American dancer returned 
recently for her forthcoming transcontinental tour of Amer- 
1Ca, 


Curtis Institute Students Heard at Chautauqua 


Voice students of Horatio Connell, of thé Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, appeared recently with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under the leadership of Albert Stoessel. 
Florence Irons sang an aria from Gioconda and Helen 
Jepson and Clarence Reinert gave a duet from Elijah. 
Miss Jepson appeared as soloist before the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Akron, Ohio, during the summer. Other recitals 
were given by students of Mr. Connell in the Amphitheater 
in Chautauqua, the large audiences necessitating a change 
from the High School auditorium where the concerts are 


usually given. 
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Reviews 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Songs of Seafaring, by John C. Holliday.—Sea 
songs are of various kinds—some lusty, some gentle, and 
some with the hard brightness of the sailors’ chanty. 
The first of these two songs by Holliday, entitled Islands, 
is characterized by the composer as a shanty ballad, 
which is a characterization which this reviewer scarcely 
understands, as it has little of the sound of a chanty, 
and the reviewer supposes that “shanty” is a spelling of 
“chanty.” However that may be, it is pleasing, rather 
than rousing, music and will interest singers, particularly 
men singers. 

The second of the two songs is entitled Green Court, 
and is of a somewhat different sort. It has a flowing 
accompaniment of broken chords, and the words, w hich 
begin 

I watched you from the quay, 


When you put out to sea. 
(The wind comes crying down the hill.) 


I saw you cross the bar, 

And sail for lands afar, 

(Oh, wind, oh, restless wind, be still!) 
are set to expressive and pathetic music which possesses 
charm. 

Vocal Music: What Is a Song (Pearl G. Curran); 
Come, Love, the Long Day Closes (Clara Edwards); 
Wings, the Cup of Dew (John Beach); Till the Tale Is 
Told (Cecil Cowles); The Sea-Chair (Vaughn de Leath); 
A Riding Song. Dost Thou Remember? (Louis Drake- 
ford).—Songs and songs and songs! There seems to be 
an endless supply of them. And yet, so we are told, the 
supply is never sufficient entirely to satisfy the demand 
—at least for good ones. Pearl Curran should have 
answered the question she puts in her piece, What Is a 
Song? She should also have gone a bit farther and 
asked, what is a good song? This particular work is a 
song, and undoubtedly a good song. But that does not 
answer the question, for there are plenty of songs, and 
plenty of good songs, that the world is quick enough to 
recognize without knowing the why or wherefor. 

The song of devotion by Clara Edwards possesses a 
simple and attractive melody, and an accompaniment 
which gives it excellent support. Perhaps that is the 
defin‘tion of a song—that it should be singable. John 
3each writes in a manner that is commendable. 


Clarence Adler Reopens New York Studio 

Following a splendid summer at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, Adler- 
ville, Lake Placid, Clarence Adler has returned to New 
York and reopened his piano studios. He reports that his 
musicales at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke were even more successful this 
year than ever before. In fact, the programs were so well 
received that possibly a music festival will be held next year. 

The past summer marked the fourth season of the Clarence 
Adler Musicales. A series of four subscription concerts was 
given on the afternoons of July 26, August 5, August 19 and 
August 30. The series was held in the “Barn,” an old rustic 
building which is entwined with evergreens and which com- 
mands a view on one side of the woods and on the other of 
Whiteface, overlooking a double range of hazy mountains. 
Both ensemble and solo numbers were presented at the con- 


certs by such well-know artists as George Barrere. flute; 
Wolfe Wolfinschn, violin; Horace Britt, cello; Herbert 
Borodkin, viola, and Clarence Adler, piano. Among the 


concerts were the following: 
Trio No. 1 in G major, by Haydn; trio B flat major Opus 
99, Schubert; Dumky Trio Opus 90, Dvorak; trio No. 1 in 
D minor. Schumann; Habanera, Arbos; quartet in G minor, 
Gabriel Faure; sonata in B minor for piano and flute, Bach; 
sonata for piano and flute Opus 36, Pierne; sonata for piano 
and violin Opus 78, Brahms; The Ecstatic Shepherd, C. 
Scott; Musette, J. M. LeClair; Andantino, G. Faure; Sere- 
nade, G. Hue; Syrinx, Debussy (posthumous); Scherzo, 
Widor; Rhapsody G minor, Brahms; and Andante, and 
Scherzo B minor, Chopin. 


Arthur Kraft Studio Notes 

A few weeks ago the colony of resorters at Watervale 
(Arcadia), Mich., enjoyed the entertaining song cycle, The 
Mountebanks, by Easthope Martin, with four of Arthur 
Kraft’s students carrying the roles in costume and action. 
Those who took part were Frances Grund, soprano, of 
Chicago; Mary Reimann, contralto, Oil City, Pa.; William 
Miller, tenor, Akron, O., and Gene Carr, baritone, Eugene, 
Ore. An appropriate prologue introduced the quartet, which 
immediately carried the audience into the spirit of the cycle. 

At their weekly voice seminar on the following Thursday 
evening Mr. Kraft’s students continued their discussion of 
Sir Henry Wood’s volumes on The Gentle Art of Singing. 
These discussion groups have proved very profitable as many 
phases of voice and the singing profession in general have 
been covered. 

On August 19, Mr. Kraft presented Gene Carr, baritone, 
in recital. Mr. Carr sang numbers by Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Edward German, Rachmaninoff and 
Deems Taylor. For the past three years this young bari- 
tone has been teaching at the University of Oregon School 


of Music, but he comes to New York this fall for a winter 
of. study with Mr. Kraft. 


compositions heard at these 


Rudolph Bias: in Chicago 


Rudolph Ganz has returned to Chicago to begin his duties 
as vice-president of the Chicago Musical College, following 
the conclusion of the series of orchestral coneerts which he 
conducted this past summer at Elitch Gardens, Denver. The 
enthusiasm which his work aroused has resttdd| in! the or- 
ganization of a campaign by Denver's leading citizens to 
raise a fund of $300,000 for a permanent symphony orches- 
tra, with Mr. Ganz, if possible, as director. In addition to 
his connection with the Chicago Musical College, Mr. 
Ganz will also give a limited number of concerts this winter, 
including a New York recital at Carnegie Hall on October 
29, and appearances as soloist with the Chicago and Los 
Angeles orchestras. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


session just past included students from twenty-one states. 


The National Cycle will alternate with the five Sunday after- 
noons at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, a series which 
will somewhat follow the highlights of the Thursday evening 
Carnegie Hall concerts. 

Georges Zaslawsky is the conductor of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra, its founder and prime mover. Arthur 
Honegger, the French composer, making his initial visit 
to America, is guest conductor, and will appear as soloist, 
together with his wife, Andree Vaurabourg. The violinists 
who will appear as soloists are Mischa Elman, Paul Ko- 
chanski, Efrem Zimbalist and Renee Chemet. The pianists 
include Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Walter Gieseking, Ernest Hut- 
cheson, Moritz Rosenthal, Harold Samuels, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, Alexander Brailowsky, Arthur Honegger, Andree 
Vaurabourg and Arthur Shattuck. The cellists listed are 
Pablo Casals and Joseph Malkin, and the vocalists include 
Dusolina Giannini, Rafael Diaz and Gladys Axman. 
Salzedo also has been engaged as harp soloist. The names 
of the soloists for the Fidelio and Ninth Symphony have not 
yet been announced. 

Among the compositions which are to be 
novelties and “first time” are Karma, Charles Haubiel’s 
American Schubert prize-winner; La Foule, by Jarecki; 
Mrs. Gibson’s Hollywood prize work; Howard Hanson’s 
Nordic Symphony, Palestine of Epstein, works of Salzedo, 
Mowbray’s Gargoyles and many American works (it is 
the avowed policy of the Beethoven Orchestra to play on 
American composition on every program). 

There are 102 musicians in the orchestra, and the first men 
in each section have been associated with Boston Philadel- 
phia, Symphony Society of New York, Metropolitan and 
other great organizations of America and Europe 

In addition to the thirty-six concerts mentioned for New 
York and Brooklyn, the Beethoven Orchestra will 
sixty-four concerts out of town. 
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Free Fellowships Awarded at Chicago Musical 
College 

Following is a complete list of the free fellowship win 
ners in the various contests held at the Chicago Musical Col 
lege in September. The fellowships extend over the entire 
fall-winter season, ending in June, 1929. 

Sam Raphling, Gladys Heath (Snydacker fellowship), 
Marie Kessler, of St. Louis, Mo. (Snydacker fellowship), 
and Leonard Gay, of Dallas, Tex., fellowships with Edward 
Collins. William Goldsmith, and Esther Linder, with Ru- 
dolph Ganz. Florence Pass, with Viola Cole-Audet. Ralph 
A. Squires of Morgan City, La., with Mollie Margolies. 
Ethel Bentkover and Anna Vognar, with Maurice Aronson. 
Marion Smith, with Max Kramm. Clara Gerber-Eskin, and 
Wanda Paul, with Moissaye Boguslawski. Ernest Melbye 
and Mary Louise Gilkey, with Gordon Wedertz. George F 
Kalmus, with Troy Sanders, Stanley Kasper, of Cicero, 
Ill., with Lillian Powers. Henry Gruner of Logan, W. Va., 
with Charles Demorest. Harvey A. Burch of Morrison, IIL, 
with Henry Francis Parks. 

Margaret L. Hayes, of Miller, Ind., with Goldie Gross. 
Elizabeth Long of Topeka, Kan., Leonard Sorkin and Fred- 
erick Dvonch, with Max Fischel. Marian McIntyre, with 
Ray Huntington. Meryl Gisch of New Holstein, Wis., with 
Rudolph Reiners. Max Cahn of Nashville, Tenn., Guila 
Bustabo (Snydacker fellowship), Alex Pevsner of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Bennie Resstain of Kansas City, Mo., Edna Ellen 
and Alvin Pelofsky of Kansas City, Mo., with Leon Same- 
tin. 

Willard Green of Sioux City, Ia., Blair Stewart of Salem, 
Ore., Mabel Gettelson, and William Pilcher, with Isaac Van 
Grove. William R. Pfeiffer, Dolly Nichols of Fostoria, O., 
and Ella Jeffries of Dwight, Ill, with Graham Reed. Joel 
E. Johnson, Harold Davies Townsend of Selma, Ala., and 
Arthur Lindblad, with Arch Bailey. Mitchell Cowan of 
Detroit, Mich., Alvina Palmquist of Canove, S. with 
Herbert Witherspoon. Nancy Berg of Forest Lake, Minn., 
Christine McIntyre, and Mildred Stone of Walnut, IIl., with 


DENVER COLLEGE 
Next to Mr. Wilcox is Mollie Margolies, Mr. Ganz’ assistant teacher. 


OF MUSIC 
The first sum- 
The registration at the college during the summer 


Aurelia Arimondi. Ruth Strieter of Cleveland, O., with 
Lucille Stevenson. Lorena Anderson, and Adeline E. Clark, 
with Florence Hinkle. Jean Campbell, with Charles Keep. 
Lucille Hrachovee of White River, S. D., with Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, 
Granberry Gives Free Lecture 

The Granberry Piano School in New York and Brooklyn 
opened on October 1. On October 3, in the recital hall of 
the New York School, Mr. Granberry gave’ a lecture- 
demonstration on Music Teaching That is Both Musical and 
Educational, and he extended an invitation to attend to those 
interested in the teaching of music. The lecture was illus- 
trated by actual demonstration instruction. 


Irma Swift Pupil in Demand 
Lillian Fischer, soprano, artist pupil of Irma Swift, was 
engaged recently to sing a memorial service for the Lyric 
Rebekah Lodge and was the soloist at a benefit concert given 
by the Bnai Bereth Society, Yonkers, N. ¥ 
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Paris Music Season 
Is Starting, Late 


Many Americans Distinguish Themselves in 
Opera—Great Number of New Works 
Promised—Russian Opera Season 
for the Théatre de Champs 
Elysées 


The remarkably fine summer, now prolonged: into an 
equally beautiful autumn, is retarding the beginning of the 
Paris season. Parisians are ‘protracting their holidays, 
and the Grands Boulevardes are still alive .with tourist 
hordes: Paris has not yet entered into her French mood. 
But while the musical manifestations are comparatively few, 
plans are many and definite. 

The new Orchestre Symphonique de Paris will probably 
be heard about the middle of December, when the Salle 
Pleyel is throughly repaired after the fire which destroyed 
its furnishings. This new orchestra is under the direction 
of Alfred Cortot. The celebrated pianist was also a con- 
ductor as far back as 1902, when he conducted Wagner's 
GO6tterdammerung, six years before the Opera produced it. 
Ernest Ansermet, the second director, has conducted the 
Russian ballets, and Louis Fourestier, composer, and winner 
of the Prix de.Rome, is now one of the great hopes at. the 
Opéra-Comique. 

This orchestral society is attenipting to fight the evil 
that has been the undoing of the other orchestral groups, 
namely their cooperative form of organization which gives the 
musicians. a- power equal-to. that of the-directors. Owing 
to this arrangement, the players are inclined to evade re- 
hearsals, and many works are played without any prepara- 
tory work on them at all. The new organization will pay 
‘the musicians a living wage, thus making it possible to de- 
mand as many rehearsals as are necessary, It is also pro- 
posed to invite guest conductors of international reputation. 

During the summer months, the Opéra and Opéra-Comique 
were especially busy, and some of the finest performances 
presented young American artists who distinguished them- 
selves. At the Opéra-Comique, Hallie Stiles and William 
Martin appeared in La Vie de Bohéme, with Louis Foures- 
tier conducting. Both were in remarkable voice, and as 
Roger Bourdin sang the: part of: Marcel, the ensemble was 
perfect. Hallie Stiles will be the leading soprano with the 
company from the Opéra- -Comique which is going to San 
Francisco in January. She will sing in Manon and Pelléas 
et Mélisande, with Roger Bourdin as Pelléas, a part in 
which he has won distinction, aided by the great beauty 
both of voice and appearance of this youngest American 
Mélisande. 

At the Opéra we are witnessing the triumph: of Eide 
Norena, of the Chicago Opera Company, who has been 
invited to remain in Paris for the coming season. After 
filling the huge house with her brilliant performances in 
Rigoletto and Le Coq d’Or, Norena has scored a new 
triumph in thé role of Juliette in Roméo et Juliette. We 
were among the first to criticize the performances at the 
Opéra, but the Roméo et Juliette, with Georges Thill as 
Roméo and Henri Busser conducting, was quite the best 
performance ever seen here of this work. Norena was 
supreme both vocally and hisfrionically. Her voice seems 
to have acquired an added brilliance. and a beauty in the 
upper tones that is exceptional. ‘Thill’s Roméo was also 
a superb piece of singing and acting, and when the two 
carried the stage together, the Opéra, crowded .with a 
widely international audience, rose with enthusiasm and 
the curtain calls were endless. 

The smart summer resorts, such as Deauville, Le Touquet, 
La Baule and Vichy, have had their quota of good opera 
singing. Norena, Thill, Hallie Stiles and William Martin 
have been heard everywhere. Janet Adamson, the young 
Philadelphia singer who is now winning her way, was heard 
in Werther,. Rigoletto and Tosca, in all of which she 
scored successes. Grace Moore sang in Deauville and will 
be heard in Liége in October in Roméo et Juliette, with 
William Martin in the role of Roméo, which he. sang at 
the Trocadero in Paris. Robert Gauld, a young American 
bass, who sang last winter in the Cannes Opera, has been 
engaged for the entire Deauville season, and is fast gaining 
recognition from the French public. 

Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan, tarried- in Paris 
long enough to sign up for the season with the Monte 
Carlo Opera. She confesses to a love for Europe and to a 
hankering to sing.over here after the ten years she-has 
spent with the New York company. Mignon Nevada has 
been engaged at La Scala for the coming winter. She will 
sing in Faust, La Vie de Bohéme, Pagliacci, Othello, Rosen- 
kavalier, Falstaff and a revival of Don Giovanni. She leaves 
for Milan next month. 

The composers were busy during the summer, and there 
is promise of many new compositions. The orchestral so- 
cieties have announced their concerts for the first half of 
October. What the number of soloists will be we do not 
know as yet, but it will be great, especially now that there 
is a new hall for concerts, the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 

Definite arrangements have finally been made for the 
production of Russian opera. The performances will be 
given at the Théatre des Champs Elsyées, with Emil Cooper 
as conductor; he has been identified for thirty years with 
the finest work that Feodor Chaliapine ever did. The only 
singer whose name is definitely mentioned as taking part 
is that of Maria Kouznezoff. 

Marguerite Bériza, whose indefatigable energy has pro- 
duced some of the biggest successes of short modern opera, 
has leased the tiny Théatre de la Potiniére, just off the 
Avenue de l’Opéra, for two years. It has. not yet been 
settled what she will give for her opening bill, but whatever 
it be, it is sure to be interesting and exceptionally well 
done. N. de B. 





News Flash 














Onegin’s Success in Don Carlos 


F. C. Coppicus, of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, has received a cable from Berlin telling 
of Sigrid Onegin’s sensational success at the Staats 
Opera in Berlin. In the revival of Don Carlos 
Mme. Onegin, as Eboli, had ten minutes of ap- 
plause after her big aria, according to the cable 
signed by Penzoldt. 














I See That 


The New Metropolitan Opera House site is to be confirmed 
on Gatti-Casazza’s arrival from Europe tomorrow. 

Carmen is to open Chicago Opera season, October 31, with 
four new artists making their debut. 

Mieczslaw Ziolkowski is to locate in Chicago. 

William MacPhail has been appointed conductor of the 
Apollo Club of Chicago. 

Anna T. King, oldest member of the MustcaL Courier 
staff, celebrated her eighty-sixth birthday on October 1. 

Capacity audiences heard Sousa and his Band in Chicago. 

The Metropolitan Opera House will open its doors for the 
new season on October 29. 

Annie Friedberg tells of her interesting trip abroad this 
past summer. 

Rosa Ponselle found plenty of enjoyment during her va- 
cation days. 

The San Francisco Opéra season opened auspiciously with 
Aida. 

Denver’s Civic Symphony Orchestra is offering block season 
tickets at popular prices. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will have a busy season. 

The Philharmonic- Symphony Society season began today. 

Many novelties are promised for the Paris opera season. 

According to a cable report, Sigrid Onegin scored sensa- 
tionally at Berlin as Eboli in Don Carlos. 

The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra has appropriated $50 
000 to be used to spread a love for symphonic music. 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith gives an interesting picture of the 

Europe of today. 

Sara Mildred Strauss, director of the Strauss School of the 
Dance, has returned from making a survey of the modern 
schools of Germany and Austria. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle has begun rehearsals for the Bach Festival 
to be held in Bethlehem next May. 

The Ann Arbor School of Music began its regular fall season 
on September 24. 

Dora Rose sang over WRNY last Monday evening. 

The annual music festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, at Siena, Italy, was a great success. 

Kodaly’s Hary Janos was well! received at its English 
premiere in London. 

Anna Hamlin will appear in concert and opera in Germany 
this season. 

3runo Huhn has reopened his New York studio. 

Anne Roselle will be starred by the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany of Naples this season. 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini will return to this country 
on October 21. 

Clarence Adler has resumed teaching in New York. 

Denver is planning to raise $300,000 for a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra. 








Beethoven Symphony Makes $50,000 
Appropriation 


According to an educational bulletin issued by the Public 
Relations Bureau of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, as 
part of its educational program the Beethoven Symphony 
recently appropriated $50,000 to be used to spread a love of 
symphonic music and an understanding of the orchestra, its 
structure, its instruments and its library. The bulletin fur- 
ther gives the information that under a plan which is offered 
gratis to the people of New York City and environs, any 
group of individuals numbering one hundred or more may 
request one or more lectures or lecture-recitals on some 
appropriate subject to be selected by the audience. It is 
understood that this service, while extended to musical or- 
ganizations, is really intended for all those seeking orches- 
tral knowledge. 


Willem Mengelberg Returns 


Willem Mengelberg returned on the S.S. Nieuw Amster- 
dam on September 28, for his ninth consecutive visit to 
America. The eighty-seventh season of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York will begin tonight at Car- 
negie Hall, under his direction. Mr. Mengelberg spent the 
spring in Amsterdam, conducting the Concertgebouw Or 
chestra, finishing the season with a short tour of the princi 
pal European music centers with that organization. The 
summer he spent at his Swiss chalet in the Engadine. 


Dr. Eaglefield-Hull in Accident 


Lonpon.--Dr. A. Eaglefield-Hull, well-known organist, 
writer of music, and editor of the Dictionary of Modern 
Music and Musicians, fell from the platform at Huddersfield 
Station as a train was entering the station, one carriage 
passing over him before the train was stopped. Fortunately, 
however, he fell between the rails and his life was saved by 
his having the presence of mind to lie still, though he suffered 
a fractured rib and severe shock. He was taken to hospital 
where reports state that his recovery is probable. 3 


Carmen to Open the 
Chicago Opera Season 


Initial Performance Scheduled for October 31 
—Olszewska to Make American Debut in 
Title Role—American Girl in First 
Appearance as Micaela—Two 
Other Debuts 


For the first time in the eighteen years in which Chicag¢ 
lias had a permanent grand opera organization, Bizet’s Car 
inen has been chosen by the management for the opening bill 
of the season. at the Auditorium, on October 31. Maria 
Olszewska, the new contralto who comes to the Chicago 
Civic Opera this season, is to make her American debut in 
the title role. Alice Mock, a young American girl, who has 
been engaged to sing lyric and coloratura roles, will make 
her first bow with the company as Micaela. 

Two other debuts will be made also on the opening night. 
Antonietta Consoli will be the Frasquita, and Ada Paggi, 
the Italian soprano, who comes to the Chicago opera from 
the Gallo forces, will be the Mercedes. 

Rene Maison will make his reéntry as Don Jose, a role in 
which he has not as yet been heard in Chicago. Edouard 
Cotreuil, the popular basso, has been cast in his usual role of 
Zuniga. Cesare Formichi will essay the role of Escamillio 
and the two smugglers will be entrusted, as heretofore, to 
Desire Defrere and Jose Mojica. 

Giorgio Polacco will be at the conductor’s desk. 

The choice of Carmen as the opening vehicle for the 1928 
29 season is hailed as a particularly happy one, in that it 
will enable Chicago audiences to hear four of the new artists 
appearing with the Chicago Opera on the first evening. 


Dean-Phillips Company Announces Prize 
Awards 


The Dean- Phillips Company of Chicago, “publishers of 
good music,” offered several prizes last winter for sacred 
songs. The competition closed June 1 and about three hun 
dred compositions were received. These were submitted to 
a committee of judges and the following awards have been 
made, and cash prizes amounting to one hundred dollars 
each have been paid to the winners: 


1. J. Owen-Jones, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for Rejoice in the 
Lord, an anthem for mixed voices. 

2. Frank Patterson, New York City, for Ride on in Ma 
jesty, an anthem for mixed voices. 

3. Julius Rontgen, Bilthoven, Holland, for Christmas 
Carol for mixed voices. 

The following won hororable mention: 

Dr. F. J. Horwood, Toronto, Canada, for the anthem, 
How Lovely are Thy Dwellings; Sydney Thompson, Sun 
mit, N. J., for the anthem Jerusalem the Golden 

Dean-Phillips will publish these five compositions at an 
early date. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Concerts Start Today 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society concerts open this 
evening at Carnegie Hall, with Willem Mengelberg wielding 
the baton. The program comprises the Beethoven Coriolanus 
Overture, the Mozart Divertimento, Strauss’ Till Eulen 
spiegel and the Schubert C major Symphony. The entire 
program will be repeated tomorrow afternoon, and on Sun 
day afternoon the Schubert work will be replaced by Bernard 
Wagenaar’s First Symphony, which will have its first per 
formance. Another novelty by an American composer, the 
Fata Morgana of Emerson Whithorne, is scheduled for the 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evening concerts of October 
11 and 12. Mr. Mengelberg will conduct one other concert 
that of Sunday afternoon, October 14, before turning over 
his baton temporarily to Walter Damrosch. The latter will 
make his first appearance of the season on Saturday after 
noon, October 13, at the opening of the Young People’s 
series 


Annual Meeting of Community Concerts 


Corporation ; 

The annual meeting of the stockholders and directors ‘of 
the Community Concerts Corporation was held at the Park 
Central Hotel on a ay 24, the following being present: 
F. C. Coppicus, John T. Adams, Fitzhugh Haensel, Lawrence: 
Evans, Jack Salter, Loudon Charlton, Marks Levine Ru- 
dolph Vavpetich, Bernard Laberge, Lucy Bogue, F. C 
Schang, Howard Taylor and Milton Diamond 

New directors elected to the hoard of the corporation were 
Fortune Gallo and Bernard La berge. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman of the board, F. C. Coppicus; presi- 
dent, Arthur Judson; first vice-president, John ‘T. Adams 
second vice-president, Lawrence Evans; secretary, Loudon 
Charlton, and treasurer, Fitzhugh Haensel. 

A resolution of regret was passed on the death of one of 


the founders, Daniel Mayer, during the year just closed. 


Howard Potter Recuperating 
Howard Potter has sufficiently recuperated from his re- 
cent illness to be removed from the hospital to his home 
on jRidgewood Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. Although it will 
be a little while before Mr. Potter can resume his activities 
he is much encouraged by his progress 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Pochon 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Pochon announce the birth of a 
daughter at Front Royal in the Shenandoah Valley, Va. Mr 
Pochon is the second violin of the Flonzaley Quartet 
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New Yor OcrTroRner 4 


The first frost of the season arrived last week. 
The first roast is imminent, now that concerts and 
critics have recommenced for the season. 


John McCormack is to visit the Pope and thank 
His Holiness for having made him a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. His other title is King of the 
Irish Tenors, conferred upon him by the public. 

Gatti-Casazza is expected to reach our shores to- 
from Europe Thereafter the operatic 
rumors and untrue—may be expected to fly 
thick and fast. One of them has preceded him. It 
is to the effect that of the four new works to be heard 
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at the Metropolitan this season, the best is The 
Sunken Bell. True, or untrue? 
—* 

Paul Franck, an organist, who claims to be a 
nephew of Cesar Franck, the great French composer, 
was recently arrested in Louisville, Ky., for driving 
a stolen automobile. If the young man was guilty 
he certainly did not inherit any dishonest traits from 
his famous uncle, who has never been accused of 
“stealing” anything, even by the most severe critics. 

———__>—__— 

Our town will be the livelier next week for the 
presence of Paul Whiteman and his stimulative 
musicians, at their concert here on October 7. A 
new orchestral work by Grofe will make the event 
doubly worth while. He is at present the leading 
master at making orchestrations speak in tones of 
jazz. He had an important hand in the symphonic 
facture of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

a See 

One by one the important managerial and musical 
lights of the Metropolitan Opera Company are re- 
turning to the city. Edward Ziegler arrived from 
Europe on the Leviathan; Mr. Gatti is expected to 
arrive on Friday or Saturday of this week; William 
Guard, beloved press representative of the company 
and man of many friends, is also back at his post. 
Artur Bodanzky, who will divide his time between 
opera and the Friends of Music, returned last week 
on the Columbus. And so they come! 

en ces 

Worcester, Mass., is holding its time honored 
annual festival this week, October 3-6, with Albert 
Stoessel as the wielder of the baton. His sound and 
conservative art as well as his eclecticism as a pro- 
gram builder, have made him a prime favorite in 
the musical New England city. In New York he 
will continue to lead the Oratorio Society, among 
his other important doings here. Stoessel’s success 
refutes the long prevailing belief that an American 
conductor cannot secure leading and lasting engage- 
ments in our land. 

ye 

The concert-going public is tuning in on the sta- 
tion Music. Everywhere the tonalists are busy send- 
ing out their harmonious waves, led by orchestral 
ministrations in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, and elsewhere. Among other matters of 
the early season are recitals by Esther Dale, Gigli, 
Hempel, Schumann-Heink, Talley, Kochanski, Vale- 
riano, Guy Maier, Birkenholz, Friskin, Cornell, 
Koussevitzky (double bass), Pirnie, Kreisler, Lent, 
Whiteman (orchestral), Elman, Gabrilowitsch. This 
is not intended to be a complete list, but merely an 
index to the character of the musical entertainment 
which the entire season will offer, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

Tonight is the opening of the New York symphonic 
season, with the Philharmonic Orchestra concert at 
Carnegie Hall, under the magnetic baton of Willem 
Mengelberg, who will function directorially in New 
York preceding the activities of Toscanini, Dam- 
rosch, and Beecham, with the same organization. 
Other early New York symphonic openings are 
those of the Beethoven Orchestra, October 11, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, October 16. The latter 
will bring forward as conductors, Stokowski, Gabril- 
owitsch, Beecham, and Kraus; the Beethoven players 
are to have the leadership of Zaslawsky, Honegger, 
and Gretchaninoff. The Boston Orchestra an- 
nounces November 22 as the date of its first New 
York concert for this season. Koussevitzky will be 
the sole arbiter of its artistic destinies. He and his 
players begin their home series at Boston tomorrow, 
October 5. 


a 


Among the interesting tributes to the talent of 
Schubert during the centenary will be the presenta- 
tion of his Symphony No. 7, in E major, by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, of which Nikolai Sokoloff is 
the conductor. This will be the premiere of the 
work in America, and the possibility of having an un- 
heard work of Schubert performed one hundred 
years after his death is reason for rejoicing. It will 
all happen just because Herbert Peyser, who was 
vacationing in Munich this past summer, found a 
copy of the original score and told Mr. Sokoloff about 
it. It seems that this work was not finished by 
Schubert, but that some time after his death it was 
completed by F. J. Barnett, and performed for the 
first time in 1883. After Mr. Sokoloff will have 
treated his friends in Cleveland with the first hear- 
ing, he will present it to his admirers in New York, 
and it is not out of place to say that this will indeed 
be the greatest contribution to this centenary year. 
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WHAT MAKES SUCCESS? 


One wonders sometimes what it is that makes 
the successful artist besides talent? Talent he 
must have, of course. He must be gifted above 
the average. He must have instinctive, inborn 
knowledge of certain things that his less for- 
tunate fellows only learn after much thought 
and labor. 

But the successful artist must surely possess 
something else. It is impossible to believe that 
all who possess talent are successful. There 
must be many who have a large deéree of mu- 
sical instinct who never arrive. There are un- 
doubtedly many who stand at the very verge of 
real success but who do not win it. 

Some will sav that these unfortunates were 
simply not sufficiently gifted. Others will say 
that they did not strive persistently enough. 
They themselves are pretty sure to say that they 
never had a chance. that financial or other con- 
siderations retarded their growth or progress— 
ard so on. 

But what is the truthP We may perceive it 
best perhaps in the field of composition. There, 
at least, is a record, permanent and imperish- 
able. And that record shows not onlv genius 
and understanding among the successful, but a 
truly amazing wealth of care and of attention to 
detail even where the emotions must have been 
most fully aroused. 

And these works show something else: they 
show a single-mindedness, a unity of character, 
that must be one of the most essential attributes 
of artistic success. 

One feels that this is, in fact, the one means 
that contributes to success more than all others 
—character. Now character, the word. unfor- 
tunatelv has come to mean mere resistance to 
temptation, and in music two other words have 
heen substituted for it—orisinalitv and individu- 
alitv—neither of them quite satisfactorv. 

Sin¢le-mindedness means more, perhaps, vet 
neople somehow seem to fail to understand it. 
They associate it with purpose and make a 
moral phrase of it—single-mindedness of pur- 
This gives young people the impression 
that if they work hard enough they are sure to 


pose. 


win. 

Work. of course, is supremely important. 
Without it no attainment of any kind is possible. 
Manv 


who work enormously are yet either mental 


But to be vourself is quite as imvortant. 


wanderers or mere copies of others. Many feel 
that it is risht and prover to copy others, and 
the greatest students often become wonderfullv 
erudite but wonderfully dry. Their great knowl- 
edge wins them no modicum of success. 

To win success it is necessary to do one thing 
well. It is also necessary to do one thing in one 
way—one’s own way—well. One’s style must 
be thoroughly formed and crystallized. 

One should study self, and build upon self. 
Those who win great success do that uncon- 
sciously. They are so self-absorbed that their 
minds have no room for outside influences. 

Yet one feels that perhaps there are some na- 
tures who have too much emotional veneration 
for greatness and who might hope for success if 
they could escape from it. Respect and venera- 
tion should leave one emotionally cold. One 
should neither copy the style of the great, nor 
consciously avoid it. The modern composers 
who write consecutive parallel fifths because 
they are forbidden are simply weaklings. The 
“school of protest” acknowledges its subjuga- 
tion to the thought of an outside influence. 

Be yourself! 
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V ariatirons 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


We are glad that our recent reference to the hid- 
den grave of Claude Debussy, with its modest gray 
granite stone, at the Passy Cemetery (Paris) brings 
to this column the contribution of the subjoined 
beautiful lines: 

DEBUSSY’S GRAVE AT PASSY 
(His monument is epitaphed merely “French Mu- 
sician.” ) 
Lying, 
Almost shyly 
Among stentorian tombstones 
Of moneyed nobodies, 
Is the quiet slab of 
Gray granite 
They have given you in death, 
Oh, Debussy . . . 
All about you rise the vaults 
Of merchants, 
Whose towering clamours for 
Immortality, 
Do but echo 
The soft, sensuous spirit 
Of your soul! .. . 
These kings of commerce build 
Gigantic monuments, 
To be remembered, 
For they, have really died. . 
While you, oh subtle one, 
Live eternally 
Beneath your modest resting place 
At Passy. 
ANTOINETTE SPITZER. 
eRe 

Frank Van der Stucken will be seventy years old 
on October 15 and honors are to be extended to him 
in New York and Cincinnati in celebration of that 
event. 

Van der Stucken is one of the outstanding men 
of music in America, as a conductor, a composer, and 
a pioneer in the days when this country was in its 
adolescent struggles artistically. 

He picked up the baton laid down by Theodore 
Thomas in Cincinnati after that other early worker 
in our primitive vineyards of music went to Chicago 
for more profitable labor. 

Under Van der Stucken, the Cincinnati Orchestra 
and the Cincinnati Music Festival began their en- 
during importance. 

It was he, too, who constituted himself the initial 
prophet of American symphonic music when he con- 
ducted programs (in New York and Paris) made up 
exclusively of works by our native composers, Paine, 
Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell, and others. He be- 
gan that series in 1884. 

Van der Stucken’s life has been rich in dignified 
personal successes with the baton and as a composer. 
He may be well satisfied with his long and luminous 
career in America and Europe. It is fitting that he 
be honored by his colleagues and by the public. 

Van der Stucken’s home town, Fredericksburg, 
Texas, has affixed a commemorative tablet to the 
house where its noted musical son came into a world 
which then still counted among the living, such giants 
as Wagner, Verdi, Brahms, Dvorak, Liszt, Gounod, 
Grieg, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Massenet, Johann 
Strauss, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Franck, Bruck- 
ner, among others. 

How meagre today’s picture of genius as one re- 
gards the crop of musical creators who dwell with 
us in this era of the machinist, the builder, and the 
mass producer. 

It must make the benign Van der Stucken smile 
indulgently and perhaps somewhat sadly. 

erm e 

A sporting assistant, C. K., contributes this : “Have 
you noted that a horse named Sonata won a race 
recently at Aqueduct? I saw the race and bet on 
him. He was lagging behind and I had begun to 
despair, when the noble steed suddenly quickened 
his seemingly hopeless adagio movement into an 
allegro, then a furioso prestissimo, and at last a 
finale triomphoso, accompanied by a blazing chord 
of joy from those delighted souls who had wagered 
their dollars on the performer.” 

eRe 

Rupert Brooke, fighting young English poet, who 
died during the war, vibrated exquisitely to emo- 
tional reactions, and in his collected poems (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) one comes across page after page that 
sings with sheer lyrical ecstasy and exulting love of 
beauty. Therefore, the shock is the more chilling 


when the musical reader suddenly encounters the 
Brooke lines called “Wagner,” as follows: 
Creeps in half wanton, half asleep, 
One with a fat wide hairless face. 
He likes love-music that is cheap; 
Like women in a crowded place; 
And wants to hear the noise they’re making 
His heavy eyelids droop half-over, 
Great pouches swing beneath his eyes. 
He listens, thinks himself the lover, 
Heaves from his stomach wheezy sighs; 
He likes to feel his heart’s a- -breaking. 
The music swells. His gross legs quiver. 
His little lips are bright with slime. 
The music swells. The women shiver. 
And all the while, in perfect time, 
His pendulous stomach hangs a-shaking. 


We do not know at this moment whether Brooke 
understood music or even cared for it. His biog- 
raphy is short and says that he played cricket, foot- 
ball and tennis, that he was a great walker, and 
“found joy in swimming, like Byron and Swinburne, 
especially by night.” Also, “he delighted in the Rus- 
sian ballet and went again and again to a good 
Revue.” 

Brooke’s poems have hardly anything to say about 
music, and he fails nearly altogether to draw upon 
the terminology of tone for his similes and meta- 
phors. We imagine that if he had any choice of art 
music, it might have been that of Debussy, who 
also was contemptuous of Wagner, but only after 
he had been in his earlier years an unbounded adorer 
of the musical wizard of Bayreuth. 
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Boris Levenson, pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
sends us a little illustrated brochure from his pen, 
entitled, How Rimsky-Korsakoff Taught. Aside 
from unfamiliar pictures of the master, the booklet 
contains much other interesting material. 

In the fall of 1901, Levenson, a small-town Rus- 
sian boy, joined the pilgrimage of over fifty candi- 
dates for admission to the Imperial Conservatory 


’ at St. Petersburg. He tells of his awe when he first 


looked upon that five story marble edifice, the Im- 
perial Opera immediately opposite, and the statue of 
Glinka between those two imposing buildings. 

All the young would-be composers hoped to get 
into Rimsky’s class; all the fledgling young violinists 
dreamed of joining the Auer students. The entire 
group, however, were terrified when they finally 
faced the examining board, consisting of no less a 
trio than Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounow, and Lia- 
doff. 

Levinson, then seventeen years old, submitted a 
symphony as his plea for admission, and was re- 
garded suspiciously by the triumvirate. When they 
became convinced that the work really was from his 
pen, they accepted him as a pupil of the institution. 
He spent a year in the preparatory harmony course 
of Liadoff (who absented himself frequently ) before 
he gained the counterpoint class of Rimsky in 1902, 
which numbered twelve pupils. He was a stern 
master and seldom smiled during lessons. He hated 
slovenliness and required accuracy, neatness, and 
legibility from all his pupils. He ejected from the 
class one young man (since become a well known 
European composer) who was in the habit of doing 
his homework on scraps of greasy and ink-stained 

per. 

Rimsky asked for unceasing industry. He used 
to say that, “he who has the most talent must work 
most.” Two years of intense application in counter- 
point and fugue writing was demanded of Levinson 


-by his exacting mentor and executed by the pupil. 





Rimsky had the idea—now scorned by so many 
freebooter modernists—that “polyphony develops 
the flexible technic without which one cannot hope 
to write, any choral or symphonic work.” Mean- 
while the only actual composing Rimsky allowed, was 
that of small works in three-part song form, such 
as waltzes, marches, polkas, and intermezzi. After 
the first year, the examination was so strict, that of 
the twelve students who constituted the class orig- 
inally, only five were admitted to the higher one of 
fugue. 

The five fortunate ones then faced their real 
troubles. Two fugues had to be done by them each 
week, That led to the dropping of two more pupils 
in the middle of ‘the term. 

The valiant three that remained spent the balance 
of the year, “with fugues for breakfast, lunch, and 


dinner, even dreaming of fugues by night.” After the 
final examination, two survivors were left to enter 
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the class of free composition, extending over a period 
of three years. 

To such students, tried by fire (and fugue), Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff showed himself as the genial, sym- 
pathetic soul he really was. He fraternized, he told 
anecdotes, and he not only smiled but also laughed. 

He derived much pleasure from the success of 
his own compositions. He went to Paris to super- 
vise the production of his opera, Snegourotschka, and 
wrote Levinson a fervent letter, telling of the 
triumph, the dozen recalls, etc., and of his joy at 
walking through the Latin Quarter one day, and 
suddenly hearing the strains of his Song of India 
coming from an upper window. 

Rimsky required his advanced pupils to prepare 
one movement of a sonata or symphony each week, 
and to finish the whole of such a work within the 
month, although sometimes he allowed a little more 
time for the completed orchestration, which usually 
was worked over first with Glazounoff and then re- 
ceived its final criticism from Rimsky. 

The last year of the course consisted of writing 
cantatas, oratorios, and even small operas. When 
correcting such works, the master would frequently 
illustrate with examples from his own scores. 

In place of a formal graduating examination, a 
setting had to be made in cantata or small operatic 
form (for concert use) of the libretto of Samson 
and Delilah, but without Delilah. Levinson absolved 
the test and received his diploma. 

In 1905 occurred the first revolution following 
the Russo-Japanese war, whose peace terms caused 
a general strike, participated in by the students of 
the Conservatory. One of their meetings of pro- 
test became so heated that the director, Professor 


3ernhardt, a Conservative, called in the police. Sev- 
eral of the young men were shot; others were serit 


to Siberia. “When Rimsky-Korsakoff learned of 
all the tragic occurrences he called a meeting in his 
house of all the Liberal professors, including Gla- 
zounoft and Liadoff, who formulated a resolution 
of protest against the action of the director and 
tendered their resignations to the Board of Directors. 
The master was already so famous and so highly 
esteemed at that time that the Board dared not 
accept the resignations. They recalled Professor 
Bernhardt as director, granted self-government to 
the Conservatory, and they themselves resigned. 
The master declined the honor of being the first 
elected director, which was passed at his suggestion 
to his pupil and friend, Alexander Glazounoff, who 
still retains that honored position.” 
eR eR 


Levinson concludes his sketch with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s own words: “To be a composer, one 
must so love his art that he is ready and willing 
to sacrifice everything and be content to receive in 
return only the satisfaction which comes from the 
creation of his own works.” 

2 Rm ® 

Every modernistic composer should paste the fore- 
going sentiment in his hat as a motto. ‘That is, if 
there i$ room in the hat. 

eR eR 

The Fiftieth Street site for the new Metropolitan 
Opera House is almost a certainty. However, 
should that location also be shelved at the last mom- 
ent, a suitable plot, with plenty of parking space, 
might be found on the forthcoming voyage of Com 
mander Byrd to the South Pole. 
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as ghost 


Will 


Instead of guest conductors, we 
conductors of the new Leaderless Orchestra 
o’-the-Wisp, and Ignis Fatuus. 

gg & & 


Alexander Lambert, the pianist and pedagogue, 
said to the writer of this column the other day: 
“Why do you always refer to yourself in Variations 
as ‘we’?” 

The editorial use of the plural pronoun was ex 
plained to him, but he went on: “It is often very con 
fusing to know whether you are referring only to 
yourself or to more than one person. Furthermore, 
the ‘we’ does not seem to fit the character of Vari- 
ations, which is such a very personal department. 
We all know that when you write ‘we,’ you mean ‘I.’ 
Why not use the ‘I’ then? Are you trying to give 
an impression of modesty? Or is it egotism? Or 
are you afraid to back up your own opinions to the 
last degree?” (Lambert is painfully frank always.) 


suggest 


After he left, “we” began to think. Having 
started originally in this paper as “we,” it simply 


remained “we.” 
in fact, saves time, space, and type. 
that prompted the plural? Was it egotism ? 
it lack of courage in standing behind opinions ? 

It was not so much modesty as the disinclination 
to appear egotistical. On the other hand, there was 


The “I” is just as convenient, and 
Was it modesty 
Was 
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any musical instrument in a few months. He asks: 
“Is there no way of putting a stop to such crooked 
tricks as the enclosed advertisement conceals ?” 

No, Mr. Fiqué. There isn’t. Just so long as 
there are fools in the world, schools and institutes of 
the sort that teach any instrument in a few weeks 
will thrive and multiply. 

But let us not worry. If the students who patron- 
ize them are as silly as one must suspect the majority 
no decent teacher would want them 

his studio. The intelligent exception soon arrives 
at a just conclusion as to the calibre of the school, 
and then becomes a prospect for reputable and re- 
spectable tuition. 

\fter all, with their faults—glaring enough, to be 
sure !—such schools advertise music. They arouse a 
desire for music—a knowledge of music. So does 
the ukulele, the Jew’s harp, the mouth organ. Frown 
not upon them; they are feeders for the entire musi- 
cal profession. 


them to be 
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Musical Courier Forum 


Tillotson on Piano Tone Production by Touch 
foston, Mass., September 24, 1928. 
) the MusicaL CourRIER: 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Woodhouse of London, in 
your issue of September 13, as a res ponse to my letter to you 
July 26 on tone quality in the piz anoforte and its 
method of production, to the effect that as the hammer is 
free at the moment of striking it is therefore beyond human 
iwency to prevent or contre! suddenness of attack with the 
- while tenable will bear much further experimenting 
be fore it can be universally accepted as final. 

On the other hand, while it is acknowledged that the ham- 
mer does slip off the hopper in slow non-tone-producing 
need, it is not proved that it so acts when enough speed 
is communicated to it for even the softest tone. 

Experimental science has not yet proven the exact action 
of the escapement during successful tone production. It is 
tenable, on the other side just as reasonable and 

rtainly self-delusory as Mr. Woodhouse would have 

believe, to assume that the hopper does not act so soon, 
as it does in slow non-tone-producing speed, when the ham- 
mer is carried to its string through gradual (but acceller- 
ated) vole ase of weight (instead of the key being suddenly 
jerked from its state of inertia as a result of hitting) owing 
to a “greater frictional contact” being set up between ham- 
mer and hopper during correct touch. To quote from the 
‘Act of Touch” of Tobias Matthay: 

hammer does not fly off the hopper during the last part 
to t string during sympathetic touch, but instead 
1in in with the rest of the key up to the 
act of tone production—up to the moment that the 
by recoil to assist the hopper—is a conclusion that 
ed to, when we experiment with a note that 
with a key that has its escapement so mal-adjusted 

prevent the hammer from slipping off the hopper.” 


appearing 


tri ng, 
nd prool 


therefore 


not so 


connection 


(Even with the escapement so maladjusted the experiment 
will produce a beautiful tone, providing the energy is ceased 
at the right moment, thus further strengthening the theory 
of pure to ne production ) 

To substantiate these facts still further the opposite theory 
of the production of harsher or impurer tone qualities is 
here pertinent. To quote: “A too sudden propulsion of the 
key may cause the escapement to act instantly (the hammer 
to fly off the hopper as opposed to its being carried up to the 
instant of beginning ) —too therefore to allow 
of sufficient momentum being obtained by the hammer. For 

that the little spring that keeps the hopper 
under the hammer-roller may prove insufficiently strong to 
do its duty (to retain the hammer on the hopper) in the 
a too sudden key-attack, and that the hammer will 
therefore here instantly slip off the hopper; with the conse- 
that we shall fail to influence the hammer suffici- 
and that our energy shall be greatly wasted.” 

then we see that “one of the reasons why a too 

attack of the key in the shape of real hitting or 

of it causes a thin quality of tone, is because the 
then evidently instantly flies off the hopper. This 
deprives us of all opportunity of following up the 
inducing much momentum in it, for the hammer 
action before the key can be well got under 


sound s0o0n 


it is possible 


case of 


quence, 
ently, 


hammer or 
here quits the 

That the 
a had tone. 


hammer does thus bound off the hopper, making 
can be proved by experiment. 

Helmholtz maintains that the difference in quality is caused 

he difference between a mere Knock and a “Shove-off”’ 

string by the hammer; to quote him: “In pianoforte 

e the effect of tone excitation by means of the hammer, 

depends upon the length of time the latter ‘remains lying’ on 

g. For if the soft elastic surface of the hammer, is 

sina the string without audible blow, then the 

novement has time to propagate itself before the hammer 

springs back, and increases gradually and constantly during 
the time of contact.” 

Mr. Matthay accordingly maintains that “sudden attack 
f the string no doubt tends to produce as it were but a 
concussion at the string’s surface, causing it, as it were, to 
; ’ into movement; hence a poor sound, harsh with 

which although noisy in close proximity, ex- 

s but small carrying power. Gradual attack of the string 

ls on the contrary to give it a far greater momentum, 

resulting vibrations partaking rather of simple (funda- 

mental) type that of the compound (harmonic) type; we 

nsequently here obtain a large volume of pure, rich sound 
1t carries well, even at its softest. 

“It is certainly conceivable that the greater the momentum 
of the hammer when it finally reaches the string, the longer 

it then ‘remain lying’ on the latter, the more will the 

surface be driven into it—the flatter will the hammer 

nsequ become—and the ‘less acute’ will then be the 

subtended by the string in its initial push-off; thus 

ng in accord with Helmholtz’ teaching, as to the differ- 

in attack that causes the string to move off in com- 

paratively pure (fundamental) sound rather than in har- 
monics of the harsher kind.” 

It does appear to be sound reasoning that the evidence of 
our ears refutes all else! For while we do not as yet know 


rence 
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“how the hammer end is able to transmit to the string the 
known differences in key treatment which cause the known 
differences in the string vibration, whence arises those differ- 
ences in quality, perceptible to the ear,” we do know “that 
such. transmission does take place, since each difference in 
key treatment infallibly induces its particular concomitant 
difference in sound shading. 

f these deductions are a result of giving “imagination 
too free a rein,” or are the products of self-deluded individu- 
als, then it would be well for the world of embryo pianists 
(and many artists too!) to become self-deluded and other- 
wise governed by their imaginations, so that the ears of 
unsuspecting auditors and their sensitive feelings may be 
saved the anguish and torture of clanging, grating noises! 

The analogy put forth by Mr. Woodhouse that one might 
as well argue that a golf ball thrown at your head was less 
hurtful than another propelled with the )same force by a golf 
club, while amusing, is hardly relevant, for in the case of a 
thrown ball or cne propelled, contact with and consequently 
control over it !s lost the instant the ball leaves the hand or 
face of the club; whereas the hammer does remain in com- 
munication with the key lever and our finger tip, even ac- 
cording to the deductions of Mr. Woodhouse, up to the 
moment of striking, and according to the hypotheses of the 
escapement failing to act until a later moment, up to the in- 
stant that the string is fully depleted. 

Mr. Woodhouse asserts that no 
imagine that the secret of sensitive control can be acquired 
by reading a book. Of course net! But that was not the 
question here, for there was a request for the names of some 
hooks pag pone to the subect. 

While I agree that a book is best understood by those who 
have alrez - acquired in practice the principles it teaches, 
still it is the book that awakens many to know what prin- 
ciples to set out to acquire in the first place. Books help; 
they point the way to investigation and experiment, and often 

to the source where he Ip may be obtained. The tah must 
do his own learning—no one can do that for him—but the 
way is difficult enough for the best of them, and a beacon 
light held up to those seeking may in some small way lighten 
the path. Is not this after all one of the main objects of 
teachers—and folks in general ? 

In conclusion, from the psychological viewpoint: the above 
argument for sympathetic tone production by gradual but 
accelerated release of weight has all in its favor, for even if 
all of the results and experiments were proved groundless, 
there would still remain the most important factor—Incen- 
tive! The fact of “key treatment for sympathetic tone pro- 
duction” as a goal to be striven for (rather than no incen- 
tive at all, or an assumed impossibility thereby destroying 
even the striving) means progress. g : 

It is an end to be worked for, sought for, fought for ; 
in this case, happily the goal may be reached! 

(Signed) 
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Obituary 





FATHER J. B. YOUNG, S. J. 

The death is reported of Father John B. 
noted leader of church music reform. He 
sace-Lorraine, October 30, 1854, 
in 1879 came to the Church of St. Francis Xavier, on Thirty 
first Street near Seventh Avenue, New York, where he 
remained in active service until the time, about six years ago, 
when he was forced by failing health to retire from active 
service. He died in the Jesuit Rest House, Monroe, 

Father Young, in addition to a out the duties, al- 
ways arduous, of a priest of the Catholic Church , also in- 
terested himself in the music of St. Francis Xavier and in 
a general improvement of the music used in the Catholic 
churches of America as well. He compiled the Roman 
Hymnal, was the author of the Justine Ward method of 
teaching liturgical music, taught chiefly in the Pius X 
School, New York, and was a member of the Papal commis- 
sion for the revision of the ritual music of the Catholic 
Church. 

Father 


Young, S.J., 
was born in Al 
was ordained in 1878 and 


Young founded in 1893 the celebrated boy choir 
of St. Francis Xavier, which at times rivaled in excellence 
the choir of St. Peter’s at Rome. Associated with him in 
this work were at various times such distinguished musicians 
as Bruno Oscar Klein, Gaston Dethier and Pietro Yon. 

The death of Father Young means a loss not only to the 

Catholic Church but also to the cause of better church music 
eoaein Ab \merica. His example spread far beyond the 
confines of his own church. He was a consistent and. active 
enemy of the use of popular music at divine worship—and 
only those who can remember conditions prevailing in the 
churches of America a few years ago will fully realize what 
this means. 

The fight is still on, the battle far from won. Owing to 
the uncultured taste of a large section of the church-going 
public, to a failure on the part of this public to understand 
the problems and principles involved, and to the rapacity of 
certain publishers who are willing to cater to the lowest 
taste in aed music, the struggle for better conditions still 
remains acute. 

In his early days Father Young stood almost alone in 
his demands for church music reform. Today many leaders 
in Catholic and Protestant church music have been inspired 
by his enthusiasm and are walking in his footsteps. Many 
more are needed. As time goes on they will join the ranks 
in ever increasing numbers and Father Young's e xample will 
carry on until complete victory is at hand, and in every 
church in our land a religious service will invariably offer 
music of which no musician need be ashamed. 


DIXIE HINES 
Hines, well known theatrical and 
agent, died on October 1 at, his home, 74 West Thirty-etghth 
Street, New York, at the age of fifty-six. Death was due to 
a hip disease, from which he had been suffering for many 
years although he kept at work until last week. 

Mr. Hines had maintained a press bureau at 1,400 Broad- 
way, for twenty-five years. He was a Governor of the 
Theatrical Press Representatives of America, of which or- 
ganization he was a founder. For several years he edited 
The Quill, the publication of the press agents’ group. 

Mr. Hines, who was unmarried, is survived by a brother 
and several sisters. He was a native of Bainbridge, Ga., 
where he will be buried. 
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Mieczslaw Ziolkowski Locates in Chicago 


Among the pianistic lights who will appear-this season in 
Chicago in recital under Bertha Ott’s management is Mieczy- 
slaw Ziolkowski. This admirable artist was born in Poland 
and studied in Berlin for several years under Schoenberger 





MIECZYSLAW ZIOLKOWSKI 


and Meyer-Mahr in piano, and Wilhelm 5 es in composi- 
tion. He later became acquainted with Paderewski, who 
invited the young musician to his villa in Switzerland and 
gave him very great encouragement both as pianist and 
composer, speaking of him as one of the most interesting 
musicians of the younger generation. 

Since then Mr. Ziolkowski has travelled as concert pian 
ist both in his native country and in America, his adopted 
home. With a very excellent foundation he has, through 
his great talent and diligent study, evolved a style of piano 
playing notable for its absolute technical command and 
charming musical qué ilities. 

His knowledge of the musical literature is very compre- 
hensive, as his program for his Chicago appearance in No- 
vember shows. It will include the Italian Concerto of Bach, 
the great Fantasie in C major of Schumann, a group of 
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Chopin and several new compositions of his own which are 
now on the press. 

Mr. Ziolkowski has joined the faculty of the Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago, where he is prized’as a pianist 
and teacher of great ability, and a man of broad culture. 


Peabody Conservatory Grants Leave of Absence 


to the Misses Evans 

of thirty-four years of service, a year’s 
leave of absence, effective October 1, has been granted by 
the trustees cf the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., to 
May Garrettson Evans, superintendent, and Marion Dorsey 
Evans, associate superintendent, of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Conservatory. This announcement has been 
made by Louis H. Dielman, executive secretary. In the 
absence of the Misses Evans the affairs of the preparatory 
department will be administered by Virginia Blackhead as 
superintendent and Bertha Bassett as associate superintend- 
ent, both of whom have served for a number of years as 
teachers and supervisors at the school. The preparatory 
department was started in 1894, under the direction of May 
Evans, in a small rented house on Centre Street near the 
Peabody Institute, with a staff of Peabody graduates as 
teachers. Since then the enrollment of pupils has grown to 
2,000 annually and the school now is housed in the new 
modern building, containing nearly a hundred rooms, re- 
cently erected through the benefaction of the late James 
Wilson Leakin. Four branch music schools are maintained 
in connection with Park School, Garrison Forest School, 
Roland Park Country School, and Girls’ Latin School, 


In recognition 


The Revelers on the Air Weekly 


The reaction of Europe, high-brow and low-brow, to the 
appearances of The Revelers this summer has proved so 
tavorable that a second and more intensive tour already has 
been completely booked for next June, July and August 
This summer’s bookings included among other places, appear- 
ances in Paris, Ostend, Amsterdam, The Hague, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Basel, Geneva, Zurich and Cologne. The concerts 
were sold out everywhere and the critics hailed The Revelers’ 
programs as a new art. In addition to their public engage- 
ments, they fulfilled a number of private dates, one of them 
being at the former Hunting Lodge of the late Emperor 
a Josef, now the property of the munitions millionaire, 

Castiglione. It was the birthday of Mme. Castiglione and 
her husband, knowing her enthusiasm for The Revelers’ 
records which she imported from America as they came out, 
had brought the artists as a surprise to sing for her and a 
few friends that night. 

The Revelers, now back in their native land, can be heard 
weekly on the air on the Palm Olive Hour. They will make 
their first American tour under Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, beginning January 13 in Philadelphia and including 
twenty-seven concerts before their last date in Pittsburgh on 
February 2%. 


Pinnera Singing Rica Liebling Song 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, is featuring the well known and 
very popular song, Thee, by George Liebling in most of her 
concert programs, and will sing it at her recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, on October 22. 
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Selma Goldman Celebrates Seventy-fifth 
Birthday 


Although Selma Franko Goldman recently celebrated het 
seventy-fifth birthday she continues active and frequently 
She 












































to be seen at concerts and recitals in the metropolis was 





SELMA GOLDMAN, 
photographed on her seventy-fifth birthday with her son 
Edwin Franko Goldman, 


the eldest of eleven children born to Mr. and Mrs. Harmon 
Franko, all of whom were musical. Three of them, Sam, 
Nahan and Jeanne Franko, are well known among present 
day musicians. Selma Franko displayed decided musical 


ability at an early age and appeared extensively in concert 
At fourteen she toured with Patti. At seventeen, however, 
her musical career was abandoned when she married David 
Goldman, a lawyer of New Orleans who was an excellent 
amatenr violinist. When Mrs. Goldman later became a widow 
she resumed giving instruction in piano and violin, having 
had seven years of study in Germany with eminent teachers. 
Of Mrs. Goldman's five children, only one followed ‘the 
musical profession, Edwin Franko Goldman, who is widely 
known as onductor of the Goldman Band and also for his 
many stirring marches. 





Oscar Seagle Singers Exiteetain Ex- Siivion Men 


The Oscar Seagle Colony, having established the prece- 

dent last fall of entertaining the tubercular ex-service men 
at the Government Hospital near Tupper Lake, New York, 
were urged to make the trip again this season by the 
Commanding Officers, Red Cross Director and patients. 
The second annual trip was made on August 13. Nine 
cars filled to capacity left in the early morning to make 
the seventy-five mile drive. The performance, consisting 
of the first acts of The Pirates of Penzance and The 
Mikado and Irish and Negro songs by Oscar Seagle, 
was given in the beautiful new recreation hall at the 
Hospital. The stage, eauipped with every modern detail 
of lighting, was arranged as an out-door setting. 

Promptly at 3:15 P. M. the patients began to arrive 
many having been brought from their wards in wheel 





WINIFRED GRIFFIN 
son of Oscar Seagle, 


AND JOHN SEAGLE, 


The Mikado. 


in 


“Three 


chairs. All hospital rules were suspended for that day and 


men were there who had not seen any kind of a performance 
in two years and over. 


Their enthusiasm and pleasure were 


Young Mr. Seagle and the men’s chorus in The Mikado. 


Little 


Maids’—Ruth Todd, 
Bloodgood—in The Mikado. 








Winifred Griffin and Elva 














reflected in the performance, which went off with a greater 
degree of “pep” and finish than at any. rehearsal or per 
formance. The entire cast seemed to enter into the festive 


spirit of the audience. 
A delicious supper was served by the Red Cross to 


the entire cast, after which an hour was spent in the 
wards singing for the bed patients who had not been 
able to attend the show. These trips are arranged 
through Pauline Gold, who is not only Mr. Seagle’s 
accompanist and assistant at the Colony, but is also 
Service Chairman of the A. E. F. Entertainers of the 
Women’s Overseas Service League. Mrs. Gold served 


a year in France during the war as an entertainer with 
the A. E. F., and for the past six years has been doing 
active service in the Veterans’ Hospitals 
families of the ex-service men. 


and with the 





Frances Becker as Mabel in The 
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“An Unusually 
Beautiful Singing Tone” 


Your superb instrument gave me great pleasure in 
my concerts, for it possesses to a very marked de- 
gree an unusually beautiful singing tone—full of 


rich color and resonance.” 


MAY E. PETERSON 
Lyric Soprano 
Formerly of the Opera Comique, Paris, and Metropolitan Opera Co 
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Esther Case Sings at Robinson-Duff Studio 


Mrs. Robinson-Duff recently returned to New York and 
reopened her spacious studios on Sixty-second Street. On 
September 13 she gave an informal musicale for a few 
friends and presented Esther Case in a program of unusual 
The guests were impressed with the beauty of Miss 
Case’s voice and her manner of singing, one of them stating 
that hers is the ideal Mozart voice of the age. The program 
consisted of Swedish, Finnish and Norwegian songs, as well 


songs. 


ESTHER CASE 
in La Belle Helen. 


as French, English and Italian numbers. Among her novel- 
ties was a song by Richard Wagner, Dors Mon Enfant, a 
number which is of great beauty and little known. Miss Case 
will repeat the program she presented on this occ asion at a 
musicale to be given by Mrs. Byard Warren at Pride’s 
Crossing on September 28. 


. Philadelphia Guilt Gene Secures Noted 
Artists 


An interesting announcement from the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company is that Louis Graveure, who last year 
startled the musical world by changing from baritone to 
tenor, and Eleanor Painter, soprano, will appear with the 
organization this season. It was in Berlin last year that 
Mr. Graveure made his operatic debut as a tenor, and proved 
such a success that numerous other engagements resulted 
in various European opera houses. Miss Painter appeared 
with Mr. Graveure at these performances and she, too, was 
acclaimed by both public and press. The first engagement 
for these artists with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany will be at the Academy of -Music, Philadelphia, on 
December 27, when they will be presented in Carmen. 

Of great interest to the musical public of Philadelphia 
also is the announcement of the engagement with the com- 
pany of. John Charles Thomas, well known both here and 
abroad as concert and opera artist, and Sofia del Campo, 
South American coloratura soprano, who has won world 
fame as a Victor Record artist. Many other prominent art- 
ists also have been engaged to appear with the company this 
season. 


Werrenrath in Lecture-Recitals Over WEAF 


Reinald Werrenrath is giving a series of one-half hour 
lecture-recitals every Sunday evening from seven to seven- 
thirty over WEEAF. He has chosen for his subject Famous 
Songs and Those Who Made Them, and for his opening pro- 
gram he selected his numbers from his own most popular 
and successful concert and recorded ballads. His first num- 
ber was Gypsy Love Song by Victor Herbert, from the 
operetta The Fortune-Teller. This was followed by Duna, 
Danny Deever, Mandalay, and Arthur Penn's cheery little 
ballad Smilin’ Through, which Mr. Werrenrath has always 
especially featured. Other programs already given by the 
baritone included Schubert songs, operatic numbers, sacred 
songs and Irish songs. 


Guila Bustabo Under Wolfsohn Bureau 


Guila Bustabo, child violinist and student of Leon Same- 
tini, who made such a sensational debut in Chicago last 
year, appearing at Orchestra Hall with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Frederick Stock, has just been 
secured by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for concert en- 
gagements. This announcement will probably arouse little 
surprise as the name of Guila Bustabo has been on many 
lips ever since she played in Chicago. Congratulations to 
the child, her teacher, the Wolfsohn Bureau, and the Chi- 
cago Musical College! 


New York Recital for Irma Swift Pupil 


Mary O’Donnell, coloratura soprano, pupil of Irma Swift, 
who gave an interesting program at Hunter College last 
season, singing the Waltz Song from Romeo and _ Juliet, 
the Rosina aria from Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Old English 
classics and modern English songs, and who was represented 
in a spring recital in Miss Swift’s Metropolitan Opera 
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House studio, will give her first public New York recital 
in January. 


Roselle to Star in Naples Opera 


Anne Roselle, soprano, has been engaged for a series of 
fourteen performances in stellar roles with the San Carlo 
Opera Company of Naples, Italy, in February. Miss Roselle 
created a sensation by her performances of Turandot in 
the Verona Arena early in the summer, In September 
she appeared with the Budapest Opera, singing the leading 
roles in Aida, Tosca and Butterfly. Miss Roselle’s future 
engagements in Europe include two performances in Ostend 
in March, 


Raisa and Rimini’s Tour 

Rosa Raisa and her husband, Giacomo Sage both of 
the Chicago Opera, will arrive on the S. Ile de France 
on October 21. Both will leave Lcapdiniate for a concert 
tour in the west before the opening of the Chicago Opera 
season. 

Frederick Bristol to Resume Teaching 

Frederick Bristol, on his return from his summer camp 
at Harrison, Me., will resume teaching at his New York 
studios « on October 15. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Paul Althouse, who recently returned from successful 
appearances in Germany, began his 1928-29 season with the 
Worcester Festival. Other engagements in October are 
with the Philadelphia Opera in the first Aida of the season 
and a tour of two weeks through the South beginning in 
Texas on October 27. 

Franz X. Arens, formerly conductor of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, New York, and now of Los Angeles, 
Cal., spent his vacation on his Hood River, Oregon, ranch. 
It pleased him that Dr. Clapp, of the Juilliard Extension 
Department, renewed the three scholarships of 1927-28, and 
assigned still another to the Arens Vocal School. Mr. 
Arens’ new book on Voice and Vocal Pedagogy is nearly 
ready for the printer; it is the result of thirty years’ experi- 
ence. 

Zilpha May Barnes, following a summer on Lake 
Champlain, has resumed work in New York. Ten closing 
pupils’ recitals, various other concerts, and performances of 
the Grand Opera Society, conducted by her, with regular 
monthly Sunday Evenings At Home, these were features of 
her last season. The Dr. E. P. Barnes Memorial Scholar- 
ship (vocal) contest will be held this month. Marie Cellai, 
successful candidate for this scholarship last year, has re- 
turned from Atlantic City, where she received praise for 
her singing on Ventor Municipal Pier; the Daily Press 
mentioned her clean technic, musical feeling and interpre- 
tative powers—‘a delight to the audience.” 

Mme. Bell-Ranske, director of the National Voice 
Forum, has removed her headquarters to the La Salle build- 
ing, West 59th Street, where an opening reception will 
soon be given. 

Lilian asgenter, F. A.G.O 


O., concert organist, also a 
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member of the executive committee, National Association 
of Organists, who plays all her recitals from memory, has 
resumed professional activities. She is on the faculty of 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, and has played 
before conventions of organists in St. Louis, Washington 
and Toronto. 

Helen Warrum Chappell, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has returned to Indianapolis, Ind., after a 
summer of study abroad, and resumes her duties as instruc- 
tor of voice at Tudor Hall this month. 

Marguerite Covelle, dramatic soprano, will appear in 
concert in the Providence Plantations Club auditorium, Prov- 
idence, R. I., on October 14, and in a New York recital on 
November 26 in the Provincetown Playhouse, Greenwich 
Village. During the 1928-29 season Miss Covelle also will 
appear in leading roles in Cavalleria Rusticana, Il Trovatore 
and Carmen with the Angelus Allied Arts Opera Company. 

Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, recently left New 
York for a three weeks’ tour of Canada. She is expected 
to return about October 15. 

Eugenio di Pirani, composer, pianist and author, has 
resumed his lessons in piano playing, composition, and 
coaching singers. His suite, In Heidelberg, won acclaim 
when performed at a Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concert. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, started her season with a 
concert at Lakeland, Fla., on October 1; she was heard in 
a program by a vocal quartet, enlisting the services of 
Calvin Coxe, tenor; Dicie Howell, soprano, and Edwin 
Swain, baritone. 

Esperanza Garrigue returned from Europe, Septem- 
ber 28, on the S. S. Harding, and reopened her New York 
vocal studios on October 1. 

H. Collier Grounds recently returned from Europe, 
where he visited many historical spots in Scotland and Eng- 
land. He has now resumed his work as organist-director 
in our Lady of Esperanza Church, New York. 

Poh fs Hampshire recently was appointed head of the 
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Conservatory of Music at Regina College, and at the begin- 
ning of the fall term began his duties there in that capacity 

John Hutchins, vocal diagnostician, has returned from 
Paris and reopened his New York studio. 

Harriet _S. Keator, vice-president of the N. A. of O., 
has invited members of Monmouth chapter, N. J., to be her 
guests, October 5, at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York, 
of which she is organist. For this notable event she has 
provided a Gray Line Bus, leaving Asbury Park at 8 a. m. 
There will be a recital by Dr. Clarence Dickinson and May 
Korb, soprano, at 11:30, with lunch at 1:00 p. m,, and 
return to Asbury Park at 3:30 p. m. 

Lea Luboshutz, Russian violinist and member of the 
faculty of the Curtis School of Music, returned to the United 
States on September 22 on the S.S. America. Mme. Lubo- 
shutz spent the summer at St. Jean de Luz, France. 

Alice Paton, sop.ano, has returned to New York and 
opened her studio, where she is devoting much time to 
vocal teaching and coaching. This season she also will 
be soloist of the First Congregational Church in Montclair 
and will appear in oratorio concerts as well as her own 
recitals. 

Dorethy Speare, soprano and writer, was the soloist 
at a concert given in the huge auditorium at Ocean Grove, 
N. J.,-under the direction of the Ocean-Grove Camp Meet- 
ing Association. 

Sigismond Stojowski, Polish pianist-composer-teacher, 
recently concluded his fifth consecutive summer on the 
Pacific Coast. He conducted classes in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle, and gave five historical recitals at the 
University of California, and two at the University of Wash- 
ington. wing the winter Mr. Stojowski plans to give a 


series G! six to ten similar recitals in New York City. At 
the prese:: time he is paying a brief visit to Spain. He will 
return to New York in time to reopen his studio on 


October 15. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Music Notes From — 
Coast to Coast — 











Baltimore, Md. With announcements of concerts 
of all kinds and the near completion of improvements at the 
Lyric, where practically all of Baltimore’s musical events 
take place, real interest is being shown. It might well be 
mentioned here that the interest is of a nature that be- 
speaks a very good season, as advance sales are larger than 
in a number of years. The Lyric will have about 700 ad- 
ditional seats which should be a great boon to all concerned. 

Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of music, manag- 
ing director of the Lyric, director of WBAL, Baltimore’s 
super-power broadcasting station, and one of the busiest 
executives at the Peabody Institute, to say nothing of other 
musical duties that are his, has returned from a much 
needed vacation and is ready for his usual strenuous win- 
ter season. He and Al Young, the house manager of the 
Lyric, have been decidedly busy all summer, directing the 
very large improvements. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene has announced an interesting course 
of events which includes recitals by Fritz Kriesler, Rosa 
Ponselle, Rachmaninoff and Onegin, and two concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The advance sale for 
this course is of record-breaking proportions. 

William A. Albaugh has announced two courses, which 
include many well known artists, among them Louise 
Homer, Jascha Heifetz, Lawrence Tibbett and Frances 
Peralta. 

T. Arthur Smith, concert manager of Washington, D. C., 
has opened an office in Baltimore. The appearances of the 
Philadelphia and N. Y. Philharmonic orchestras in Balti- 
more during the coming season will be under his local 
management. BD. 


Buffalo, N.Y. At the dedicatory service of the 
beautiful new Baker Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
of East Aurora, Frank Watkins, of Buffalo, as director 
of music, offered a week’s musical program which was 
carried out with much success. A choir of thirty voices 
gave four of the programs with excellent effect. Plymouth 
M. E. Church Quartet of Buffalo, of which Mr. Watkins 
is tenor soloist and director, furnished the music for one 
service, receiving praise for the beauty of ensemble. Harold 
Fix, organist of Central Park M. E. Church. with Louise 
Ferrell, soprano, presented an evening recital with un- 
qualified success. 

Edmund J. Myer, vocal teacher of Los Angeles and New 
York, who has been conducting a large class of pupils in 
Buffalo this summer in cooperation with Harriet Welch 
Spire, gave an informal talk in Mrs. Spire’s residence- 
studio before an interested audience of musicians. The 
talk was interspersed with vocal numbers artistically pre 
sented by Edna Zahm and Elvira Ruppel, sopranos, and 
Emily Linner, contralto, with Ethel Ulver at the piano. 

Edna Zahm, soprano; Joseph Phillips, baritone, and R. 
Leon Trick, pianist, have been engaged to give a joint 
recital at the Lockport Country Club. Miss Zahm has ap- 
peared as guest soloist in several of our local churches dur- 
ing her summer spent in the city. She returns to New 
York in October for further study. 

The Buffalo Musical Foundation. Inc., offers the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; the Detroit Symphony, in three con- 
certs; New York Philharmonic; Cleveland Orchestra. and 
the Prague Choir. The series of composers and interpreters 
comprise Marguerite Matzenauer, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Andres Segovia, Harold Samuel. Arthur Honegger. A 
brilliant opening concert of the Philharmonic series will be 
that of Rosa Ponselle, in the Censistory Auditorium, fol- 
lowed by Marion Talley, Lawrence Tibbett, Mischa Elman, 
Paul Whiteman and his orchestra. The Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra announces a series of five concerts, with soloists, 
to be given in the Consistory Auditorium. 

The Buffalo Symphony Society lists the Elshuco Trio, 
Flonzaley Quartet. Society of Ancient Instruments, South 
Mountain String Quartet, and the Fnglish Singers. 

The Orpheus and the Guido Male Choruses, the Rubin- 
stein and the Choral Club (women’s voices) will give their 
usual number of concerts; the Chromatic Club its Saturday 
afternoons and three evening concerts. The artists for 
these are Hulda Lashanska, Yelly D’Aranyi and Walter 
Gieseking. 

Ethel Leginska and Ladies’ Orchestra are scheduled for 
an appearance; also the Chicago Opera, the Associated 
Glee Club, Shrine Follies, and Grotto Revelers. L. H. M. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music opens this season with over a hundred members on 
the faculty and with President Bertha Baur’s announcement 
of the following artists newly added to her faculty: Ruth 
Townsend, whose reputation as a concert artist and teacher 
has been established in Europe; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; 
Alexander von Kreisler, who comes from a long experi- 
ence in Russia to take charge of the department of opera; 
Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, a well known American singer 
and others for the professional and normal classes. 

At the College of Music, Dell Kendall Werthner, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Music Club, and a well known singer. 
has been added to the voice faculty, which Norma Richter 
also joins this season. In the piano and organ department 
Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, official organist of the May Festival 
and music critic of the Cincinnati Post, has been added to 
the faculty. 

Charlotte Metzner returned from Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
master class in voice and found a large class awaiting her. 

Albino Gorno returned from a summer spent with Mrs. 
Gorno at the seashore, while Giacinto Gorno his wife 
and daughter, returned from Italy where the third of this 
trio of famous musicians, Romeo Gorno, is remaining for a 
sabbatical year. During the latter’s absence Albino Gorno 
will instruct little Elaine Nelson, Romeo Gorno’s highly 
talented pupil, whose ability was recognized by the authori- 
ties of the Collesre of Music at the last orchestra concert 
when she played the Mozart concerto in E flat, for piano 
and orchestra. 

Grace Gardner spent the summer in her ancestral home in 
Hillsboro, Ohio, but returned to open her studio in readi- 
ness for one of the largest classes she has had. Among 
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her pupils, Lotietta ‘Riehl Luecke won much praise this 
summer in recital and concert work. Miss Gardner herself 
has been busy compiling a book of her verses; to many of 
these she has given a musical setting and the demand for 
them has been large. She is an honorary member of the 
Poets’ Union of Clermont County and, at its first meeting 
of the season, songs of hers will be featured. 

Thomas Warner, the only minister of music in Cincinnati, 
returned from a ‘delightful summer spent in New York 
where he not only coached with Rosati, but also accumulated 
much fine music for his choir at the Salem Reformed 
Church. 

Clara Bridge, of the Conservatory faculty, specializes in 
unique programs for her young pupils and presented a group 
of them in “Summer Sketches” featuring charming numbers 
for the pianc. Miss Bridge is the only teacher in Cincinnati 
who specializes in teaching music to the blind or impaired- 
vision musicians and compiles her own textbooks which are 
accepted and widely used. 

Cara Ginna, Cincinnati artist who won fame in Europe 
as operatic and concert singer, gave a charming recital 
at the Conservatory of Music, featuring arias from her 
favorite operas. 

C. C. Schiffeler, of Dayton, Ohio, is entering the concert 
managing field, his interest being to assist in bringing the 
very best talent to the city. His brother, well known bari- 
tone, Carl Schiffeler, with his wife and young daughters, 
left for a two year engagement with the Berlin Opera. He 
has also been known on the concert stage as Charles Mareau 
and is a favorite in the Middle West. 

Eleanor Wenning has opened her studio after a brief 
vacation and, as she is president this year of Eta Chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Iota musical sorority, will be kept very 
busy with her various duties. 

After spending a very pleasant summer at the seashore, 
Henry C. Lerch stopped in New York to visit his musical 
friends there and to make arrangements for some special 
plans for his studio. M. D. 








Los Angeles, Cal. The close of the summer season 
was marked by two events of especial musical interest. 
The first was the annual appearance of Adolph Tandler’s 
Little Symphony Orchestra, at the Hollywood Bowl, in a 

California Night of Music. While the difference in the 
size of the Bowl Orchestra and the Little Symphony is of 
course very noticeable, it was astonishing to note the depth 
of tone and volume that Tandler draws from his perform- 
ers. As always, the work of the Little Symphony was 
beautifully done. The opening number, Edgar Stillman 
Kelly’s orchestration of Schubert’s Romantic Overture, re- 
ceived its world premiére. New points of beauty were ap- 
parent in the four-handed arrangement for two pianos; it 
was received with enthusiasm. A solemn ten-year-old pian- 
ist, Emil Dannenburg, came next, playing Chaminade's 
Concert-Stuck for the piano (with the orchestra) with 
the skill and thoughtfulness of a veteran. His technic and 
the carefulness and correctness of his playing would put 
to shame many a concert pianist of mature years. He was 
obliged to respond to two encores. 

Agnes Kraemer, dramatic soprano, sang a Ponchielli aria, 
from La Giaconda, and responded to insistent applause with 
Comin’ Through the Rye. ‘The Shepherd of Shiraz, story 
by Alice Pike and music by Sigurd Frederiksen, was staged 
by Norma Gould and her dancers. It was colorful to the 
eye as well as delightful to the ear. Sigurd Frederiksen 
is a member of the Philharmonic Orchestra, the Hollywood 
Bowl Orchestra and Tandler’s Little Symphony, as well as 
being one of the most interesting of our resident composers, 
and a new work by him is a musical event. The program 
closed with Liszt’s second Rhapsody, played by Arthur Freid- 
heim, noted Liszt pupil and interpreter, with an ensemble 
of fourteen pianos. This also called forth great applause 
and Freidheim responded with an encore. The Sibelius 
Pelleas and Melisande was the only other contribution by 
the Little Symphony, but Tandler and the Orchestra gave it 
a delightful interpretation. 

The second event of importance was the closing night of 
the Redlands Bowl season, with Hollywood Night. A large 
number of Hollywood Bowl officials and Bowl fans were 
present at the concert, and afterwards at the reception at the 
home of the founder and president of this community ven- 
ture, Mrs. G. E. Mullen. The artists presented at the con- 
cert were Eugene Goossens and Sylvain Noack, concert- 
master of the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra. The work of 
this Redlands Bowl, as a community effort, can hardly be 
overestimated. Mrs. Mullen, the founder, has established a 
cultural center which brings the best in music and artists 
to the public entirely without charge, the work being car- 
ried on by contributions. This last season the following high 
class attractions were offered: The John Smallman A Capella 
Choir; A Persian Dance Fantasy, by Charlotte Wadsworth 
and Marjorie Waterman; Mischa Gegna Trio; Norma 
Gould Dancers; Katherine Wade Smith, violinist, and Violet 
C. Cossack, pianist; Mina Hager, contralto, accompanied by 
Nino H. Herschel, pianist; Gertrude Ross, composer and 
pianist, and Corrinne Ross, reader; Margaret Monson, con- 
tralto, and Melville Avery, baritone; Rosalie Barker Frye, 
contralto, and Arthur Hitchcock, pianist; John Parrish, 
tenor; Nicholas Ochi Albi, cellist, and Claire Mellonino, 
pianist; Ukrainian Chorus; Serge Oukrainsky, of the Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Baliet, assisted by Elinore Flaige, and 
Charles Ewing of the same, accompanied by Mme. Royle 
pianist; May MacDonald Hope Trio; Lysbeth LeFevre, 
cellist, and Laura Griffen, pianist; Elinor Marlo, dramatic 
soprano, and Iva Travis, pianist. In addition, William K. 
Howard presented the Bowl with a concert by Elsa Alsen; 
William Cochrane presented Homer Grun, pianist and com- 
poser, with Chief Yowlache, basso, and J. S. Edwards gave 
Marie Montana, soprano; Harry Ben Gronsky, boy violinist, 
and Raymond McFeeters, pianist. 

L. E. Behymer presented Maria Gerdes and Baroness 
Rhymer Morrill, pianists, in a joint recital at the Pacific 
Southwest Exposition Little Theater in a Beethoven pro- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Cleveland Orchestra Is 
to Give Schubert Work 


Its American Premiere 


Season to Begin Auspiciously on October 11 Under 
Conductor Sokoloff’s Leadership——-Tenth Birth- 
day to Be Celebrated December 11 


‘CLEVELAND, Onto.—The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, will be ten years old on December 11. 
Quite befitting such an event, this eleventh season, which 
opens October 11, promises an unprecedented record in the 
history of Cleveland and its symphony orchestra. A_re- 
pertoire list of visiting artists representing the cream of the 
world’s performers are promised. 

Cleveland is to be favored by a visit from Yehudi Menu- 
hin, boy violinist, who cast his spell about New York last 
season, and Vladimir Horowitz, another sensation of _New 
York’s last season. Still another artist who stirred the 
metropolis is Gertrude Kappel, soprano, the artist said to be 
“the greatest Wagnerian since Fremstadt,” who is scheduled 
to appear on the Cleveland Orchestra’s annual Wagner 
program. It must be noted that is is more than a Cleve- 
land event. It becomes one of international importance be- 
cause the symphony presented by Mr. Sokoloff will be 
Schubert’s No. 7 in E major—a work which is to have its 
American premiere on this date. Herbert Peyser, of the 
New York Telegram, found a copy of the original manu- 
script score as he was browsing about Munich this past 
summer. Meeting Mr. Sokoloff, also vacationing abroad, 
he told him of his find, and the astute conductor of the 
Clevelanders was fortunate enough to arrange for a copy of 
the score to be presented by his orchestra to his fellow- 
townsmen for the first time in America. Later, Mr. Soko- 
loff and the Cleveland Orchestra will present the unpublished 
symphony to New York audiences. 

Also scheduled is Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, who has returned trailing the regal robes of Strauss’ 
Egyptian Helen. Walter Gieseking, genius of the piano; 
Myra Hess; Heinrich Schlusnus, leading baritone of the 
Royal Court Opera Company of Berlin; Naoum Blinder, 
and Hans Kindler, cellist, who returns after an absence of 
several seasons. 

In accordance with his custom, Mr. Sokoloff has invited 
three conductor-composers to take the desk and present 
their own works through the medium of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Ottorino Respighi and Georges Enesco have not 
made know what they will bring with them to the Cleveland 
series, but Carlos Salzedo has written a new tone-poem for 
orchestra and harp solo, which will be his contribution; 
it is named The Enchanted Isle, and the solo part will be 
played by Lucile Lawrence, who is associated with Salzedo 
at the Curtis Institute. 

Local Clevelanders who have a place in the series of 
“twenty splendid concerts” are Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser, pianists; Josef Fuchs, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra; Victor de Gomez, principal cello, and Carlton 
Cooley, viola. 

The orchestra’s birthday party on December 11 is to be 
unique, It will be given in Cleveland’s new Public Music 
Hall, just completed, in connection with its widely known 
Public Auditortum. Program numbers which were played 
on that great occasion, December 11, 1918, when the Cleve- 
land Orchestra was born, will be given, while the chief 
work of the evening will be Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben, 
which Mr. Sokoloff presented for the first time to Cleveland 
audiences last season. is. 


A Busy Season for Cecile de Horvath 


Cecile de Horvath has been engaged to conduct master 
piano classes in Toledo, O., every other Friday during the 
coming season. This, together with her Chicago teaching 
and many concerts, will keep her very busy. In Toledo she 
will have one class for piano teachers and another for young 
pianists. 

One of Mme. de Horvath’s Chicago pupils, Eulalie Kober, 
gave a public recital on October 2, at Lyon & Healy Hall; 
she has also been engaged for a recital at Kimball Hall on 
October 12. Miss Kober played over the WMAQ radio 
station in the Lyon & Healy series during August. 


Mero as Composer-Pianist 


Both the Cincinnati and St. Louis orchestras will feature 
Yolanda Mero this season in the dval role of pianist and 
composer. As soloist, Mme. Mero will perform her Ca- 
priccio Ungarese, an orchestral work based on Hungarian 
folk music. The Capriccio was given its first performance 
last season with the Cleveland Orchestra, with Mme. Mero 
at the piano, and later the New York Smphony gave the 
work with Mme. Mero as soloist. Mme. Mero returned 
to America recently from a summer spent in Europe, where 
among other places she visited her native country, Hun- 
gary. 


Birkenhols in Recital October 14 


Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, will appear in recital at 
Town Hall, October 14. His recital represents the first 
New York appearance of an artist under the new system 
whereby the National Broadcasting Company is sponsoring 
the concert careers of its own radio artists. Birkenholz, 
who is a pupil of Leopold Auer, has been playing over the 
radio with success for the past three years. He comes of a 
family of court musicians, who for two hundred years played 
for the crowned heads of Austria. His accompanist will be 
Mathilde Harding. Following his appearance at Town 
Hall he will start on a tour of the country. 


Levitzki Sails 


Mischa Levitzki sailed for Europe on September 29 and 
will open his English tour with a London recital on October 
18. He will appear also in Glasgow, Eastbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Liverpool and Southport. His activities on the Con- 
tinent will include orchestral and recital appearances in Hol- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium and Paris. He will 
return to America late in January and will concertize 
throughout the United States in February and March. 
During the month of April he will make a tour of Mexico. 
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Artists Everywhere 





(Continued from page 31) 

Louise Stallings, vocalist, has returned to the metropo- 
lis, following seven weeks of golf in Vancouver, B. C.; she 
won a silver cup at a match in Winona Lake, Ind., and of 
which she is mighty proud. She is preparing Faust and. Aida, 
which she will sing this season with the Chicago Festival 
Opera Company on a five weeks’ tour. Preceding this 
she gives a recital at Hollins College, Va., with other dates 
in Kutztown, Pa., and Naugatuck, Conn.; a Southern tour 
follows. Marion ‘Carley i is her accompanist. 


Augusta Tollefsen, pianist of the Tollefsen Trio, is 
recuperating from illness at her summer home, Centre 
Moriches, N. Y. She plans to resume teaching and concert 
activities. 

The Von Klenner activities at Point Chautauqua, 
N. Y., included giving vocal instruction to a score of pupils, 
concerts at St. Paul’s Church, Mayville, and at Point Chau- 
tauqua in August, performance of Faust in concert form, 
— on opera, etc. The Faust performance was said to 

“the finest ever heard at Chautauqua.” Following her 
summer of much activity and success, she has reopened 
her New York studios, and before that was heard by the 
Kiwanis Club of DuBois, Pa., where Faust was given, with 
her own enjoyable comments from the stage. She also gave 
an address at the County Fair, Brookville, Pa., in a mixed 
musical program. 
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Claude Warford’s picture was printed in the Chicago 
Tribune, Paris Edition, of August 21, with a sketch of his 
career, including winter activities as vocal teacher in New 
York, with summer studio in Paris. It is gratifying to him 
that, in the three summers of his Paris Studio, he has placed 
three leading pupils in opera, in Cannes, Deauville and La 
Baule. He speaks interestingly of grand opera in America, 
the many small opera houses and companies now in the 
public eye, radio, etc.; he expects to resume his New York 
class on October 8. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the Bach Choir of Beth- 
lehem, and its only leader during the thirty years since 
its organization, resumed rehearsals on October 1 for the 
Bach Festival to be held in May, 1929, in Bethlehem, Pa. 
Almost three hundred singers already are registered in the 
Choir for the rehearsals, to be held two hours each weck 
until near the time for the Festival, when additional re- 
hearsals will be held. Dr. Wolle plans to have the Choir 
give the St. Matthew Passion on May 10 and the Mass in 
B minor on May 11. 


Jeannette Vreeland will have a New York recital ap- 
pearance this month at the Barbizon Hotel Musicales, the 
date being October 30. The popular soprano is returning to 
New York from Denver, Colo., where she has been resting 
in her family home after continuing her activities well into 
the summer. On August 10 Vreeland sang with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Denver under Rudolph Ganz and scored 
more than her usual success in that Denverites turned out 
en masse to do honor 1 to a favored daughter. 
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MUSICIANS AT BADEN- 
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ATTRACTIVE STUDIO FOR RENT in 
Chickering Hall (57th Street). 
‘hurs ays, Fridays and evenings. 


Well-known, reputable 
Available 


Grand 


MANAGER will 
give office service and attend to corre- 
spondence, circularizing, bookings and all 


secretarial services. Reasonable. Write piano. Steady tenant preferred. Address business for artists, with use of manager’s 
to Room 1012, 119 West 57th Street, New “T. E. L..” care of Musica Courter, 113 name on advertising, etc. | Nominal 
York. Telephone Circle 0575. West 57th Street, New York. monthly fee. Address: “J. S. D.,” care of 








TO REN T—Artistically furnished studio on 
72nd. Street available one day a week. 
Suitable for instrumental and vocal. Stein- 
way Grand piano. Address: “H. W. W.” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








TO SUBLET—Beautiful large studio over- 
looking Park. Steinway grand—Tuesdays 
and Fridays. 
Park West & 74th Street, New York. En- 


New York. 


Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 





SECRETARY 
Apt. 517 San Remo, Central 





YOUNG GIRL WITH EURO- 
PEAN TRAINING under the best 
teachers, with full understanding 
and appreciation of music, would 
like occupation for the winter. Has 
traveled extensively. Speaks French, 
German, fluently. Would consider 


floor overlooking Central Park. 
piano. Rates reasonable. 
16-A, 138 West 58th Street, 
Telephone Circle 3930. 


Grand 


WANTED— 
pianist desires the services of a young lady 
who is studying the piano, is talented and 


Well 


known 


dicott 6700. who wants an opportunity to pay for her 

instruction in secretarial services. Must 

be able to take dictation. Address: 

SOUND-PROOF STUDIO. for rent by the “S. W.,” Musicat Courter, 113 West 
hour, half day or evening, On Sixteenth 57th Street, New York. 





Address —— 
New York. | " STUDIOS—Beautiful two 
nished Studio Apartment, 





singing church services or arranging 
private subscription musicales.. Ad- 


dress “K. M. S.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


tion. 














LARGE STUDIO TO RENT, part time, 

suitable for vocal and instrumental instruc- 
Private waiting room. Unusually 
well equipped for recitals: 
particulars, telephone Circle 9363. 


posure, 


For further 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


room unfur- 
Southern ex- 


Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 


EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST  de- 


sires studio work. Fee reasonable. Ad 
dress: “K. R. B.,” care of Musicat 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure the 
services of a first class accompanist, an 
excellent sight reader, for a limited num- 
ber of engagements in repertoire building, 
vocal and instrumental, or recitals. Ad- 
dress: “E. H. N.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 


York, or Telephone 3118 Yonkers. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
out bath. rge, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
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gram. They were also preserited at the home of Mme. 
Borszmer in a program with Hal Davidson Crain, baritone. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone, will head the voice depart- 
ment of the California Christian College this year. 

Richard Buhlig, pianist, is conducting his fall master class. 
The California Opera season opened in San Francisco, 
following which the Angeles Civic Opera Company 
opens October 3 with Jeritza taking the leading role. 
Alexander Raab, pianist, has returned to Los Ange sles. 

Arthur Freidheim, pianis t gave a recital of Liszt’s works 
in Baldwin Hall, attended by many prominent musicians as 
well as students. § 

The Shriners gave a ‘ine program at the ae in which 
Alice Gentle (soprano), Shrine Band, K. H. J. Radio Quar- 
tet, A Harp ensemble, Carrie Jacobs Bond be Harry Ben 
Gronski, violinist, appeared. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will have as soloists this 
Katherine Meisle, contralto; George Leibling, pian- 
Braslau, contralto; Alexander Brailowsky ; 
Albert Spalding, and possibly Felix Salmon, 


Les 
Tosca, 


season, 
ist; Sophie 
Rudolph Ganz, 
— 

Georg Schneevoight, conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, will sail for New York September 29, bringing with 
him many novelties for the new season. 

The L. E. Behymer Artists Courses will open October 18 
with the popular tenor, Tito Schipa. ee 


Ottawa, Kans. The College of Music of the Ottawa 
University opened its season with a faculty recital. Edgar 
D. Kerr has been secured as head of the voice department 
for the coming year. Mildred Dunn has been secured as 
instructor in the public school music department ; other- 


wise the faculty remains the same as last year cs 


Portland, Ore. 


Britz, the Britz Opera C« 


Conducted by its organizer, John R. 
ympany, a new and well balanced 
local organization, recently opened a four weeks’ 
of light opera at the Public Auditorium. The cast 
first opera on the bill (Kalman’s Sari) included 
Stevens, Ernest Crosby, Nadj Rossetti, W. L. Degen, Eve- 
lyn Goodloe, George P. Olsen, Ed Andrews, Martin John- 
son, Alan Young and Jane O'Reilly. The chorus numbers 
forty local singers, and the orchestr: a has a membership of 
fifteen men. H. Goodell Boucher is stage director. 

Prospects are bright for the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor. Plans call for 
seventeen concerts. Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager, 
has booked all the soloists, namely: Barbara Lull, violinist ; 
Hans Kindler, cellist; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano artists. 

Steers & Coman will present Fritz Kreisler, Rosa 
selle, Tito Schipa, Flonzaley Quartet, Elsa Alsen, 
maninoff, Geraldine Farrar, and Doris Niles’ Ballet. 

The Nero Musical Bureau has booked Richard 
baritone; Luisa Espinel, Spanish singer and dancer; Hans 
Hess, cellist; Louise Arnoux, mezzo soprano, and the Mari 
anne Kneisel String Quartet. These concerts, known as 
the Ruth Creed Matinee Musicales, will take place in the 
Multnomah Hotel 

The Portland Junior Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, conductor, has resumed rehearsals. Mrs. Elbert 
C. Peets, manager, announces a series of three concerts 
R. O 


season 
for the 
James 


Pon 


Rach 


Bonelli, 


Antonio, Tex. Josephine Lucchese, San An- 
tonio’s own daughter, was presented in recital recently by 
Edith M. Resch. Her appearance was the signal for pro- 
longed applause and, as the program progressed, the en- 
thusiasm grew. The exguisite warmth, velvety smoothness, 
marvelous technic and excellent enunciation were very ap 
parent in a well-chosen program, which was given in sev- 
eral languages. Recalls and encores were necessary after 
each group. Eulalio Sanchez, flutist, played musicianly obli 
gatos to several of the numbers, in which the lovely colora- 
tura quality of her voice was shown. Dorothy Borchers, 
who had accompanied Mme. Lucchese on a previous tour, 
played artistic accompaniments and contributed one piano 
solo and encore. The closing number was the Mad Scene 
from Lucia, given by request, in costume and with dramatic 
action, which was enjoyable and a fitting close to a highly 
entertaining program. An encore of special interest was 
Doreen (Winifred McGee), dedicated to Mme. Lucchese. 
Rosa Dominguez, soprano, who recently returned after a 
course of study under Proschowski, appeared in recital 
assisted by the Martinez Trio (Eddie M: urtinez, cellist; T. 


San 
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Lira, violinist, and A. Morin, pianist). All the numbers on 
the program were given with the warmth and fire peculiar 
to her race. Her voice has acquired an added warmth and 
beauty since her last appearance. With her great talent she 
should go far in the profession she has so wisely oa 


San Francisco, Cal. Selby C. Oppenheimer offers an 
attractive series for 1928-29. Among those to be heard are: 
Rosa Ponselle, Louis Graveure, Elsa Alsen, Maier and Pat- 
tison, Tito Schipa, Mischa Elman, Benno Moiseiwitsch and 
Efrem Zimbalist, The Flonzaley Quartet, Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir and Doris Niles. Mr. Oppenheimer will also 
present several other artists during the season outside the 
subscription series. The above series will take place in the 
Dreamland Auditorium. 

The Alice Seckels Matinee Musicales will present, during 
their ninth consecutive season: Anna Case, soprano; Doria 
Fernanda, contralto; Mary McCormic, soprano; Leo Orn- 
stein, in foint recital with Henry Farbman, violinist ; Se- 
norita Louisa Espinel, in Song Pictures of Spain, and 
Charles Rann Kennedy and Edith Wynne Mathison, with 
Margaret Gage presenting a new play by Mr. Kennedy. 

Miss Seckels will also present the Abas String Quartet 
in a series of six chamber music concerts. A lecture series 
will also be directed by Miss Seckels during the year, and, 
as always, she will manage debut recitals by resident artists. 

Appearing on the Wolfsohn Concert Series (formerly 
Elwyn Artist Series) are Reinald Werrenrath, Dudley 
Suck Singers, Ito Dancers, Albert Spalding, Kathryn 











A PLAN for Artist Concerts 
in YOUR City! 
Known as the 


“Civic Music Association Plan” 





Now operating with Financial Success 
in over One Hundred Cities 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE (Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Ward A. French, Vice-Pres. and Field Mgr. 


Auditorium Tower Chicago, III. 














Meisle, London String Quartet, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Roland Hayes, Carmela Ponselle and Richard Bonelli. 
Scottish Rite Auditorium will be the home of this series. 
The _ Francisco representative of the Wolfsohn interests 
is V. I. Shepherd. 

Frank W. Healy has engaged Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Geraldine Farrar to give recitals in San Francisco 
this winter. Healy has one or two other attractions which 
he will be ready to announce at a later date. 

Wheeler Hall, Berkeley, was crowded to its doors when 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, gave her recital. 
This event, which was sponsored by the University of Cali- 
fornia, attracted musicians and music lovers from both sides 
of the bay where Mme. Liszniewska has a host of friends. 
This noted artist has been in California for several months 
teaching, but will return to Cincinnati shortly where she is 

connected with the Conservatory. 

Elinor Crofts, a young San Francisco soprano, was pre- 
sented in a recital recently by Alice Metcalf. Miss Crofts 
studied in Paris and created considerable favorable com- 
ment after a number of public appearances there. Miss 
Crofts will leave soon for the East to fulfill a number of 
dates. 

Mr. and Mrs. Giulio Minetti returned from a month’s va- 
cation, motoring through California. Most of their time 
was spent in Hollywood where they attended concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl. Mr. Minetti is one of San Francisco’s 
foremost violinists and teachers and also director of the 
Minetti Orchestra. Cet A 





Oliver Stewart with Tillotson 


Oliver Stewart, who recently returned from European 
operatic appearances, is now under the management of the 
Betty Tillotson Concert Direction. 
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Constantine Head of Jersey City Academy 


_ After a vacation spent in touring Pennsylvania, George 
Constantine has returned to take up his duties at the Con- 
stantine Academy in Jersey City, of which he is the founder 
and director. The academy is one of which Jersey City can 
well be proud. The faculty numbers many teachers of note, 


GEORGE CONSTANTINE 


and the curriculum embraces voice, violin, piano, theory of 
music, organ, cornet, drawing, dancing, elocution, languages 
and orchestral training. 

Before settling in Jersey City Mr. Constantine lived in 
Boston, where he received his musical education under promi- 
nent teachers and at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. At the present time he is studying the violin with 
Victor Kuzdo, a leading exponent of the method of Prof. 
Leopold Auer. 


May Korb Sings at N. A. O. Convention 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, was selected as soloist 

for the evening program on August 29 at the National As- 
sociation of Organists’ Convention in Portland, Me. Ac- 
cording to the Portland Evening Express, “The vocal group 
given by May Korb, with Charles R. Cronham accompany- 
ing, was one of the favorite portions of the concert.’ 
the Portland Press critic wrote in part as follows: 
Korb created a veritable sensation by her artistic singing 
and the beauty, wide range, and marvelous powers of her 
sweet voice. Perfection of intonation and diction, 
clarity and appealing beauty of tone, and unusual interpre- 
tative ability made each selection a gem of artistry. The 
most intricate technical passages were performed with the 
greatest ease and charm, leaving only the loveliness of the 
tone preeminent in the minds of her listeners.” 


New York Dates for Flonzaley Quartet 


This season will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Flonzaley Quartet as well as the close of its long career as 
an organization. The annual New York series in the Town 
Hall is scheduled for the Tuesday evenings of November 13, 
January 15 and February 26. In addition to the New York 
appearances, the quartet has a transcontinental tour of over 
one hundred engagements. 


Pinnera Sings at Busserds Bay 


Gina Pinnera sang recently at the home of Edgar B. 
Davis in Buzzards Bay, Mass., one of the interesting series 
of recitals held there during the summer. The soprano 
will be heard at Carnegie Hall on October 22 next, shortly 
before she sails for appearances in Germany, where she will 
remain until the first of January. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Proof That the Piano is Not a Thing of the Past in the Retailing by 
the American Piano Company of Thousands of Pianos This 
Summer in New York City 


First Article 


The piano is dead; long live the piano. Let us 
take this as a truth instead of demoting the piano 
to the graveyard of doubt and lack of confidence. 
Let us take up the subject from this point and see if 
the piano is not just as much in musical demand as 
ever. 

The American Piano Company has proved that 
people will buy pianos even in the hot summer days 
of July and August, 1928. This through utilizing 
the merits of the piano as a basis for all music, and 
creating a plain evidence that nothing can kill its 
usefulness. 

There has been a lot of talk and arguing about 
how bad the piano business this year of 1928 has 
so far been, but it took one determined concern to 
prove that pianos can be sold, will be sold, and hold 
their own as a merchandising possibility if only piano 
men will move up a peg and create modern selling 
methods to meet competition that did not exist a few 
years ago, and really believe the piano is the King 
of Musical Instruments. 


Approaching the Problem of Selling 

It has been said many times by the present writer 
that it takes as much brain power to sell a piano as 
it does to make it. The past year has demonstrated 
this in an unusual manner. The oft-repeated query, 
“What is the matter with the piano business ?”, has 
become irksome for the reason that it is evident there 
is nothing the matter with the piano business except 
that the ways and means of selling have become 
neglected. Proofs can now be presented to show 
the piano can be sold if only the piano men who do 
this part of the work are up and doing, are keeping 
stride with conditions as they present in the com- 
mercial side of the proposition. Pianos can be sold 
if only there be efforts made in the right direction 
to bring the piano to the people and give the musical 
instrument its share of the prosperity that is alive 
in this country and which gives results in a manner 
that is satisfying, all things considered. 

Piano men are too prone to allow their mental 
equipments to study what other lines are doing; to 
sit quietly down to their desks and argue why the 
piano is dead, when it is growing more alive as music 
becomes more and more the dominant quantity in 
satisfying the demand for what makes living worth 
while. This is especially so in view of the revolu- 
tionary movements that go toward filling in the 
greater time the people have to devote to relaxation, 
the seeking for higher methods of entertainment, and 
reaching for greater satisfaction in all that gives 
evidence that music is sought for, and the more this 
develops, the more is better music demanded. 


Pianos Can Be Sold 


Recent events in piano selling in New York City 
prove that pianos can be sold, that the people will 
buy them when toward this end there are made ef- 
forts that stimulate a desire to have in the home the 
fundamental in music along with the music that 
comes to the home through the method of distribut- 


ing music most condemned by piano men, the radio, 
This magic wonder of the age itself is doing for the 
piano what the phonograph has done, is teaching 
the people that the piano is the basis of music in the 
making. 

The radio, like the phonograph, is teaching and 
bringing to the people the real music of all time. 
Records for the phonograph teem with piano music 
in solo and in concerted numbers, while there go out 
each day over the air more and more solo piano num- 
bers than were ever before given through the medium 
of the concert stage. Let any one look over the pro- 
grams of the broadcasting stations and it will be 
learned that the demand for piano numbers is stead- 
ily growing. As these piano solo numbers increase 
there is being added a distinct impetus to the work 
of the piano concerts sponsored by piano manufac- 
turers. This evidences that the pianists of bigness 
in ability will find a new field of endeavor. Instead 
of playing to a few in a concert hall there eventually 
will come the playing to thousands each time their 
gifts are given to the people. 
great work for the piano in the playing, while the 
phonograph prese.ves through the records the indi- 
vidual pianists that have attained reputations. 

We must admit, however, that the piano itself dif- 
fers in a slight way in respect to the tone that be- 
speaks real tone production as against the reproduc- 
tions that come to us over the broadcasting stations 
and the records of the phonographs—that slight dif- 
ference that manifests itself as the people become 
more intimately acquainted with differences in tonal 
values. 

It is this difference that the people who sell pianos 
should capitalize upon. Piano men generally realize 
that the cheap, no-tone pianos have been wiped out 
of production. Recent illustration of this has been 
given in New York City that people will buy pianos 
if only there is that effort made to get piano sales 
on the part of the selling element in the piano busi- 
ness. 


The radio is doing a 


A Bigger Market 


With this advantage given the piano in the fact 
that there is a different tonal message given through 
the piano direct and the tones produced through the 
broadcasting and the records of the phonograph, let 
us start with the showing that has been made the 
past six months in New York City in the increase of 
piano sales, despite the ruinous talk of piano people 
that the piano is dead and never will arrive at its 
past quantity production. Jt is the belief of the 
writer that there is a greater and more satisfactory 
field for piano selling, aided by the radio as an adver- 
tising element, than ever before. That must, how- 
ever, deperid upon the men who make and sell pianos, 
and must build upon the superiority of the tonal re- 
sults as between the piano itself and the means of air 
transmission to the ear. 

People are becoming more and more musical. 
They now are demanding the best. This is proven 
in the results of the demonstration made and now 
going on by the American Piano Company in im- 


proving selling methods that are really not new, but 
the utilizing what started in the ’80’s,in what was 
known as “special sales.” The movement in the ’80’s 
propped the declining production of pianos then, and 
while the piano men of the ’80’s protested and 
prophesied the “‘killing of the piano,” the fact re- 
mains that thousands and thousands of pianos were 
placed in the homes of the people. This at a time 
when the love for music was just becoming stimu- 
lated by the encouragement given by the musicians 
themselves. 

The methods of that piano selling scon became 
saturated with misleading advertising, the piano was 
lowered as to quality, and soon there was a decline 
in special sales by the dealers themselves who killed 
the goose that was laying the golden eggs in selling. 


The Great Lesson 

Little, if anything has been said about the results 
of the American Piano Company proving that pianos 
can be sold if only the piano be brought to the people. 
The revolutionary methods that were reasoned out, 
it might be said, by this great institution through 
piano conditions, has taught the world that pianos 
are in demand by the people. 

As musical intelligence is stimulated, this question 
of piano demand comes to that of tonal demand. 
The studies of musical development made by the 
American Piano Company™brought about a realiza- 
tion that distribution methods must be changed in 
order to keep pace with the musical demands of the 
day, and that the piano could be sold if only the 
people were led to the only musical instrument that 
gives the satisfaction that shows in the difference as 
between the real and the counterfeited tones that 
go to the making of good music. 

Much argument has been created by the obstinacy 
of the piano men as to the methods employed by the 
American Piano Company, but facts show notwith- 
standing that the people will buy pianos, and that 
there is a demand that can be secured if only the 
piano men themselves will awaken to the facts as 
presented in the sales that were made during the days 
of July, August and September, when it always has 
been thought that the piano should not be disturbed 
in its enforced rest. 


The New York Myth 

Piano men will say, probably, “Well, things are 
different in New York.” 
New York, study the people that may be met, let him 
go into the stores and the homes of the New York 
population, and it will be found that New York 
people are just human beings, the same as can be 
found in San Francisco, Chicago, or Boston. 
live and work just the same, but there is a glamor 
of stupendousness that overwhelms outsiders, and 
what can be done in New York City is thought to be 
of a superior character to what is done in other 
centers, great or small. Yet New Yorkers are human 
beings, they breathe and eat and sleep and do other 
things just the same as others, no matter where 
located in these great United States. 
is there are more of them segregated in a given spot. 

The same piano talk sells pianos, and the same 
pianos are offered the people. 


Let one walk any street in 


They 


The difference 


The American Piano 


Company broke all records this summer in piano sell- 
ing. The radios were being sold, the phonographs 
and other musical instruments were being sold, the 
musical shows were going on and being patronized— 
in short, the people were being given that music they 
wanted, and upon this the American Piano Company 
This proved positively that the people 


capitalized. 
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would and could buy pianos. The sales during these 
months run into the millions. 

This means thousands of pianos, the products of 
the different units of the American combination, 
were sold. And let it be said, and this by personal 
investigation, these sales of the Mason & Hamlin, 
the Knabe, the Chickering, the products of the 
Rochester units, all led by the Ampico, stimulated 
sales of the other pianos offered at the retail outlets 
of other producers, such as the Baldwin, the Kranich 
& Bach, the Sohmer, the Hardman, the Steinway 
and others. Upon inquiry this will be found to be 
correct. 

What does this mean? 


The piano is dead; long live the piano. 


It proves the piano is very 


much alive. 


Others Have Profited 

While all this has been going on during the sum- 
mer months, which for many moons has been re- 
garded as dead months for selling, let it be said that 
the Aeolian Company had one of the largest Augusts 
in retail selling in New York City for several years, 
and this is continuing along most encouraging lines, 
rhe Steinways during September had one of the 
largest sales for a long time. Wurlitzers in the New 
York City store report the same progressive proof 
that: the piano is among the living and enjoying the 
demands of the people, no matter what may be the 
cause or the effects, whether due to the American 
Piano Company’s special efforts, or the clamoring 
demand for music on the part of the people. 

Statistics furnished by the Government show what 
this advancement as to music means. These statis- 
tics in themselves show that this country is the most 
musical in the world, pays more for its music than 
prebably all the foreign countries do, and indicates 
that music is one of the fundamentals of American 
life. Let the 
would be if all music were suddenly taken away from 
Then let the 


mind strive to view what this life 


us. It would be a drab life indeed. 
mind rest upon the fact that the piano is the basic 
Without the piano, music would 
not exist, unless we accept the thump and drubbing 


musical instrument. 


of the tom tom iteration of the rhythm incidental to 
the dance tunes of the day, whose only difference as 
to one tune to another rests with the titles like unto 
the sub-titles of the movie pictures. Yet even movie 
pictures would starve for business without music. 
\ll this gives evidence that the piano will always 
hold its own. It remains for those who sell them 
to waken to the fact that The Piano Is King. There 
always will be a demand for it, and that demand to 
be realized on as the dealers arrive at an awakening 
that people will buy the piano if the piano is brought 
to them in a way that will cause the mind to arrive 
at the fact that the quality, price and terms are right. 
In an article which will follow this there will be 
given figures and facts regarding the selling meth- 
ods of the American Piano Company that will inter- 
est all piano men, all musicians, all those who love 
music. The coming article will prove the piano is 
very much alive, for if it were not, such records of 
sales as have been made in New York City this 
summer never could have been arrived at. 
WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


Music in Milwaukee 

The Board of Education in Milwaukee is pointing 
the way for the educational authorities in other cities 
in regard to the introduction of musical education 
into the school curriculum. <A practical plan has 
been conceived and will be put into operation this 
fall, which should afford a good test as to the practi: 
cability of further expansion in this direction. 

Realizing that whatever is absolutely free is not 


generally greatly appreciated, the Milwaukee school 
board has arranged for a nominal charge for the 
music courses, ten cents a lesson, which amounts to 
$2 for the 20 weeks semester. The income from this 
will in addition serve in part to repay the school for 
any extra expense incurred through the experiment. 

Lessons in piano, violin, band, and orchestral in- 
struments are included in the plan. Instruction in 
wind instruments will be given in the Roosevelt Jun- 
ior High School each Saturday morning. Piano and 
violin lessons will be given every day immediately 
after school hours. As many classes will be formed 
as the enrollment demands. 

The Milwaukee authorities have set a minimum 
age requirement of nine years as the only requisite 
for the course. That they are prepared to pursue the 
plan vigorously may be deduced from the fact that 
forty instructors have been engaged to take care of 
the various musical groups. 

School bands and orchestras will be formed as soon 
as the proficiency of the school children warrants 
the venture. This is expected to provide an imme- 
diate stimulus towards musical progress on the part 
of the children. 

This plan is not entirely new in Milwaukee, as last 
year it was tried out on a smaller scale. However, 
before long, it was discovered that upwards of 2,000 
pupils had applied for admission into the music 
classes, causing a radical revision of the tentative 
plan which had been put into operation. 

Local piaiio and musical instrument men feel much 
encouraged over the support which the school au- 
thorities are lending to this project. The tangible 
benefits are pronounced and immediate. There can 
be nothing better for the future of music than the 
formation of an amateur musician class, for even if 
these children do not pursue their studies to a point 
of professional proficiency, the innate love of music 
instilled in them through this medium will be lasting. 

SS 


Mexico as a Piano Market 


Mexico has a new President, the second man who 
has taken this high office without some actual or 
threatened revolution from the party ousted from 
power. No more significant occurrence could be ad- 
duced to describe the spirit of the new Mexico. The 
“revolution” of the past year has been proven to be 
largely imaginary, headed by a few fanatics, and 
aggravated no doubt by the religious situation. 

It seems evident that Mexico is becoming accus- 
tomed to the ways of peace and means to continue 
the prosperous times that have followed the establish- 
ment of a settled régime in the past. All this being 
granted, it seems that a little active piano propa- 
ganda in Mexico would be productive of a real musi- 
cal boom. 

The new President is of the Calles school, which 
means that the sound economic principles, and the 
business administration of affairs of state initiated 
by that able man will be continued. It is generally 
granted, even by the most bitter opponents of the ex- 
President, that Mexico has advanced farther in the 
past eight years than at any proportionate time in his- 
tory. For the first time there was the establishment 
of a land-holding farmer class. Proper protection 
given to the smaller business interests. Transporta- 
tion problems, problems of industrial management, 
with such attendant problems as minimum wage 
scales, distribution of available labor throughout the 
country in necessary industries and public works, 
were for the first time in history considered adminis- 
trative matters. 

The American piano business in Mexico has been 
pretty well disrupted during the past year. The 
business is not a third of the normal expectations 
from that country at the present time, due principally 
to the fact that American piano manufacturers are 
adopting a policy of “hands off” until the dust settles 
and they can get a clear view of the situation as they 
actually exist. 

It is a good time right now to view the Mexican 
market again and revise the earlier, and unfavorable, 
opinions that were formed late last year or early this 
past spring. The number and value of phonographs 
shipped to Mexico proves that there is still a de- 
mand for music. With the discouraging Australian 
situation still as apparently impossible of settlement 
as ever, the prospects of the nearer market should 
engage the attention of the export heads in the 
various factories. Some of the manufacturers are 
doing so, and their sales records are a proof of their 
good judgment. 
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Making a Definite Place for the 


Piano in the Model Home 


Jesse French & Sons Piano Company effected a 
most unusual tie-up with the Better Homes Move- 
ment in Montgomery, Alabama, this spring and sum- 
mer. The Better Homes Movement there was car- 
ried on with the active cooperation of the Alabama 
Journal and The Times of Montgomery, Ala. The 
campaign was very skilfully planned with a view to 
arousing public interest in the model home to be 
erected. ° This was accomplished by showing the 
model home from the acceptance of the original 
plans through the various stages of construction and 
so on until the completed home was ready for public 
mspection. 

One of the unusual features of this model home 
was in the careful provision made for the inclusion 


during the period of construction by tacking a paper 
pattern of the piano on the rough floor and placing 
cards about, explaining that this space was reserved 
for the baby grand piano. 

Due to the amount of publicity the building re- 
ceived, there were almost as many visitors during the 
early weeks of construction as there were after the 
house was shown in its completely finished form. 
The local Jesse French & Sons store received a great 
amount of publicity through this, and characterized 
the entire campaign as the most successful home pro- 
motion into which they had ever entered. 

So far as is known, the feature emphasizing the 
fact that every home should have a piano strikes a 
new note in the model home movement. As is known 
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It should serve as an inspiration to piano men to 
approach those in charge of better homes movements 
in other cities, to accomplish a similar definite end. 
Certainly, if a definite space is provided for a piano, 
it will not be long before the family buying that house 
will purchase an instrument to complete its furnish- 
ings. 





~<@— 


Dr. Klein’s Business Talks 


Those business men who have not “listened in” to 
the talks of Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, are missing 
valuable information in the conduct of whatever line 
of retail commerce that they may be engaged in. 
These talks are sent out over the radio from Wash- 
ington every Saturday night at 7:45 o’clock. 

All subjects pertaining to retailing are crisply and 
clearly told in a half hour, and much that is good in 
the way of arriving at profits and loss that bear di- 
rectly on the different problems that face the retail 
world, with other information that spells either suc- 
cess or failure at arriving at profits. This is backed 
with the invitation to any business man to address 
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IMPRESSING 


THE PUBLIC IN MONTGOMER) 


The two cuts above show the results of the campaign carried on in Montgomery, Ala., 


ALA., WITH THE NEED OF A PIANO IN THE MODEL HOME. 

for definite place for the piano in the Model Home, erected under the auspices of ihe local 

Better Homes Committee. On the left is shown the living room, with the piano take n care of by a two-foot alcove. On the right is another interesting feature during the course of 

construction, a paper model, showing the floor space occupied by a baby grand piano was tacked on the rough floor. Signs were placed around stating that this was the space reserved 
by the architects for the piano. Needless to say, this served to center public attention upon this particular part of the construction- 













of a piano. This particular model home was in- 
tended to meet the requirements of the families en- 
joying only a moderate income, a six room house, 
which naturally precluded the idea of a special music 
room. However, it was shown that in a living room 
of moderate proportions, due to a special architec- 
tural device, a baby grand piano could be placed, 
without taking more than its just proportion of space. 

The model home provided, through the ingenious 
use of a two-foot alcove, space for a baby grand 
piano in an ordinary sized living room, so that it 
would not crowd the regular furniture of the home. 


The Journal also stressed this feature every week 





when the model home movement was started in New 
York some years ago, it took several years for piano 
men to convince the committee in charge that space 
should be provided for a piano. Even after this fact 
was driven home, no especial place was provided for 
the piano, with the result that in the finished struc- 
ture the instrument often looked to be misplaced. 
ven today, generally speaking, there still seems to 
be a certain amount of reluctance on the part of 
home architects to consider the piano as one of the 
primary requisites for the successful home. 

This Alabama example shows what can be accom- 
plished if there is only a proper application of energy. 


this Government department about troubles that he 
is not able to solve. A remedy may be suggested by 
this Department, that Dr. Klein says averages about 
ten thousand inquiries per day. 

It must not be accepted that the department is 
able to solve all the queries offered for solution, but 
there may be given a hint that may be applied and 
much good done to stop losses that the individual 
may find a blank in his own business calculations. 
These talks are valuable, and above all there is a 
strata of humor here and there told in a crisp and 
easy manner that enlivens the serious sides that pres 
ent. 











Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
Quality best. Correspond- 


years’ experience. Prices right. 


ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—-Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
aes ‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.”’ 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 





MUSIC ROLLS 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of and Standard Instrumental nymbers. Also specialize in 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
45th St.. New York City export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. 

BASS STRINGS PIANO HAMMERS 

KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 


leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York 


386-388 Second 


Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of all Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO PLATES 











BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Bip Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. 









AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
waenine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St.. New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 
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IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


Get Morefor Your 


Used Pianos 





General key repairing. Extra 
heavy beveled Dupont ivorine 
composition tops will increase 
sale of used pianos. Ivory 
key-boards sanded, polished, 
reglued. Write for our com- 
plete price-list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt service. 


PIANO KEYS 
RECOVERED 


PianoService 
1719-21 MonDAmIN AVE 
Des Moines, lows. 


THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Official News from the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


C.J. Roberts on The Future 
of the Music Business 


Roberts, president of the National Association of 
Music Merchants recently made an unusual address before 
the convention of the North Carolina State Music Mer- 
chants Asociation in Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Roberts said: 

“The future of the music business is assured for the reason 
that it is based upon necessity. Civilization is constantly 
advancing by ever increasing strides. There can be no true 
civilization without art, and music is the greatest of the 
arts. Music requires for its expression various instruments 
which must in turn be conceived by scientific minds and 
fashioned by expert technicians and artisans. An industry 
is therefore necessary before art can find expression, and 
this includes the commercial branch of industry—distribu- 
tion. That is where the music merchant comes in. 

“In times past the merchandising of musical instruments 
was specialized or divided to a greater extent than now 
seems best for the present and the future. The modern 
music store is a musical department store, and the mer- 
chant who now depends upon the sale of one class of 
musical instruments and ignores others is doomed to failure. 
There are exceptions to all rules, of course, and there 
may and.will be to this one, but it is safe to say that the 
progressive merchant who expects a measure of real suc- 
cess must keep abreast of the times and, in our case, 
this means that he must be prepared to serve the musical 
tastes of his customers, whether this be pianos—the basic 
musical instrument—phonographs, radios, harmonicas or 
whatnot. 

“Already our country is producing composers, teachers 
and virtuosi of distinct genius. While we are awakening 
to the definite desire to become makers of music and not 
to remain merely the world’s most exacting and discrimi- 
nating listeners, we must not in our inspired struggle up- 
ward musically forget that our present and ever increasing 
appreciation of music has been, is and will be greatly aided 
by mechanical instruments that transmit and reproduce 
music sounds accurately. 

“While everyone should rceeive instruction in music and, if 
possible acquire the ability to play some musical instrument, 
for nothing else connected with music can ever quite afford 
the joy that actually creating or making one’s own music 
can, it cannot be denied that a perfectly transmitted or 
reproduced rendition by an artist, besides being immensely 
enjoyable, is musically cultural and of very definite value 
in inte rpretation. 

“Music is ‘any rhythmical succession or combination of 
sounds pleasing to the ear’ when executed. All music 
meeting these requirements is good music, whether classed 
as ‘classical’ ‘popular’ or ‘jazz. ‘Classical’ seems to 
include anything from dry as dust composition designed to 
be impossible of rendition except by an occasional prodigy 
and never to be enjoyed by any except a few musically 
jaded individuals and endured by a certain number of 
people who wish to be considered extremely intellectual 
musically to the beautiful melody that was once ‘popular’ 
and because of its beauty remained so. 

“Popular music apparently is of a character to quickly 
gain appreciation because of its simple appeal and to live 
just as long as its real merit justifies. Some such com- 
positions die quickly after serving their primary purpose 
of passing entertainment, others survive longer, while a 
few because of their perfection and beauty become ‘classic’ 
and so achieve immortality. 

“Jazz has just an important a part in our life of today 
as any other form of music. Some compositions being 
played as Jazz today will be heard a hundred years hence 
as ‘classics’ besides giving pleasure to millions now. 

“Music merchants everywhere are adapting themselves— 
some slowly it is true—to changed conditions. The various 
organizations within the industry are playing, and _ will 
continue to play an important part in sustaining and in- 
creasing the general interest in music and musical instru- 
ment merchandising. Others who are here will discuss 
with you the best methods to be employed. The piano 
being the basic instrument and the foundation of all music, 
in a way, should receive our first consideration. I am not 
one of those who urge the entire construction of the piano 
being changed, for if this is done we will have an entirely 
new instrument—the piano, so far as character of tone is 
concerned, has probably reached its final development, 
though the quality of tone produced by various pianos 
varies according to the manufacturer and grade, the actual 
character of piano tone has become standardized. 

“The principal part that the manufacturer can play in 
cre ating a fresh desire on the part of the public to purchase 
pianos is in beautifying their products. Not nearly enough 
money has been spent in the ‘manufacturing branch on de- 
signing. We should take a lesson from the manufacturers 
of automobiles who in recent years have realized the im- 
portance of making automobiles beautiful as well as service- 
able. 

“The various national organizations in the industry are 
doing splendid work and spending large sums of money in 
increasing the popularity of musical instruments—particu- 
larly the piano. Piano manufacturers are doing some 
wonderful work in this regard. The National Association 
of Music Merchants and other constituent bodies of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce are doing splendid 
promotional work in the merchandising field. Mr. Loomis 
will tell you something of the work which is being done. 
State, regional, district or city organizations have splendid 
opportunities for real service to themselves and to the trade 
in general. The National Association expects to do every- 
thing possible to cooperate with the other organizations. In 
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the new By-Laws which have been authorized and which 
are being prepared, there will undoubtedly be a section pro- 
viding for the automatic affiliation of all state, regional 
and district associations heretofore chartered, and for all 
such organizations not heretofore chartered, to become af- 
filiated upon application. As a complete evidence of the 
intention of the National Association to give such bodies 
actual representation, provision will be made for each of such 
bodies to have representation on the Board of Control of 
the National Association.” 


D. L Loomis to rr 
Many Association Meetings 


Arrangements are being completed for meetings of mem- 
bers of the retail music trade in various cities on the Pa- 
cific Coast at which Delbert L. Loomis, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Music Merchants, will speak 
to the members of the trade on the work of the National 
Association, its value to its members and the trade at large 
and also for the purpose of giving some intimate details of 
the actual operation of the Executive Office of the Na- 
tional Association which is maintained in New York City. 
The preliminary arrangements for these meetings were 
made through the interest and courtesy of one of the Asso- 
ciation’s vice-presidents, Mr. Shirley Walker, one of the 
most active Association men connected with the industry 
and also widely known as a director and controller of 
Sherman, Clay & Company. 

Mr. Loomis will present from President C. J. Roberts 
of the National Association, a message of greeting to the 
members of the trade on the west coast and will follow this 
with general information regarding the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

According to present plans, the first meeting will be net 
in Los Angeles, Thursday evening, October 4th. The San 
Francisco meeting wll take place Monday evening, Octobe r 
8th, and Mr. Loomis will be joined by Mr. Walker at this 
point. Mr. Walker plans to attend the succeeding meetings, 
traveling with Mr. Loomis to Chicago to attend the Board 
of Control meetings of the Association which will take 
place at the Drake Hotel, Sunday and Monday, October 
21st and 22nd. Meetings will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
Wednesday evening, October 10th; Tacoma, Washington, 
Friday noon, October 12th; Seattle, Washington, Friday 
evening, October 12th; and Spokane, Washington, Wednes- 
day evening, October 17th. 

In addition to speaking at the meetings, Mr. Loomis plans 
to make personal calls upon a large number of members of 
the trade in the various cities visited. 

In issuing the calls for the Board of Control meetings at 
the Drake Hotel, October 21st and 22nd, President C. J. 
Roberts has indicated that he is particularly desirous of 
having a large attendance as there are matters of the utmost 
importance to be discussed and disposed of at that time. 
Among these will be the new Constitution and By-Laws 
which will be presented by the Revision Committee of which 
Mr. Parham Werlein is chairman. Important matters also 
connected with the next convention will be discussed and it 
is probable that several members of the Chicago trade will 
be invited to attend one of the Board meetings in this con- 
nection. 


Hermann Irion in England 


Hermann Irion, president of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, was recently the guest of honor at a dinner 
tendered to him by the Federation of British Music Indus- 
tries, London, England. The feature of the occasion was 
an address delivered by Mr. Irion, pointing out the 
similarity of the organization of the British and 
American music industries. He stated that the industry in 
both countries is confronted by problems very similar in 
nature. Also, that both countries were availing themselves 
of the same means to overcome the current depression 
which Mr. Irion designated as “stimulating a greater desire 
for self- -expression on any one of the various musical in- 
struments.” He said further that present conditions were 
due to the cumulative effect of a number of new conditions 
of the present era, especially the automobile, new mechanical 
contrivances for the household, and the radio. He stated 
that concerted action made possible through the association 
was making definite headway and bettering conditions. The 
fine spirit of cooperation, which has been instilled in mem- 
bers of the music industry, he said, inspired in him the 
greatest optimism for the future of the piano business. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce held its first meeting since the convention 
in ’" offices of the Chamber, Tuesday afternoon, September 

th. 

It was voted to cast the vote of the Chamber affirmatively 
on all questions in Referendum No. 52 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States with respect to the agricul- 
tural problem. 

It was also voted to continue membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and to continue support 
of the American Arbitration Association. 

Robert T. Stanton, newly elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Music Dealers, was elected as a 
Director of the Chamber to succeed J. Elmer Harvey, the 
former President, and Nels C. Boe, newly elected President 
of the National Association of Piano Tuners, was elected 
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a Director to succeed Charles Deutschmann, the former 
President. 

M. Hohner, Inc., was elected to individual membership. 

Consideration was given to the bids of various Chicago 
hotels for the 1929 convention, and arrangements were made 
to get the consensus of opinion of exhibitors concerning the 
relative attractiveness of the various hotels. Final decision 
will be made at the next meeting of the Board of Directors, 
at which there will also be a recommendation on the subject 
from the Board of Control of the National Association of 
Music Merchants. 

The Board of Directors will meet in Chicago at 10:30 
A.M., Tuesday, October 23rd, which is the day following 
the meeting of the Board of Control of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation. 


Roxy on the Benefits 
of the Slogan Contest 


S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) who recently ccnsented to serve as 
one of the judges in the $1,000 slogan contest inaugurated 
by the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, has issued 
the following statement amplifying his note of acceptance: 

“When I was asked to become one of the judges in the 
musical instrument slogan contest I sent my note of accept- 
ance to the Committee without the slightest hesitation, despite 
the fact that the present season at the Roxy Theater is the 
most active of my career and with the full knowledge that I 
will have to set aside considerable time to consider the thou- 
sands upon thousands of slogans which I know will be sub- 
mitted. 

“Perhaps it is rather superfluous for me to give the reason 
for this: It is my own real love of music. Added to this is 
my desire to continue to add further impetus in the efforts 











GOOD GLUE 


A good glue properly used will make 
good finished products. 


Musical instruments, especially, are 
built for permanency as well as good 
appearance. One thing necessary to 
insure that permanency and good ap- 
pearance is good glue. 


Radio cabinets, victrolas, or pianos 
with checks in the veneers or loose 
edges after being used a short time do 
not have a good appearance, and cer- 
tainly no permanency. 


Insure against these difficulties by 
using PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. They have been used many 
years by the musical instrument trade 
and are known to give perfect satis- 
faction. 
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towards making America what it certainly can become, and 
that i is the most musical nation in the world. 

“Of course the most desirable way really to be musical is 
to play an instrument. It does not matter what instrument it 
is that a person plays—a!most I might say it does not matter 
how well he plays it. That person obtains a greater satisfac- 
tion than that enjoyed by a person who merely understands 
and even appreciates good music in others. 

“It follows inevitably that a man or woman, a boy or girl 
who plays an instrument will seek to hear the best of music 
from others, and the increase in the number of personal play- 
ers in a country of this size and wealth would mean a con- 
sequent growth in the use of all forms of musical instru- 
ments. 

“A contest such as this, therefore, definitely set before the 
American people for the purpose of turning their minds 
towards the use of musical instruments, is a positive factor 
in the further growth of the musical industries. There 
will be, if the start of the contest is an indication, tens of 
thousands of slogans submitted by people in every state of the 
Union, It means that a great deal of time and thought will 
be spent on the subject not alone of the phraseology which 
makes up the slogan, but on the basic question of music itself. 
So much thought given to any question must necessarily in- 
crease to a great degree the popular interest in that question. 

“Right here I would like to send a rather personal message 
to the 8,000 or more music dealers of the United States. Il 
had the privilege of attending the last national convention of 
the music organizations of the country, of speaking before 
one of its sessions, and of meeting many of the national 
leaders. Needless to say, it was all a great pleasure to me, 
because the industry is so close to my heart. I send this 
message to the thousands who were not there, because I look 
upon them jointly with the teachers and supervisors, as the 
mentors of musical education in this country. 

We might produce in the United States today the world’s 
greatest literature, but it would be utterly lost were it 
not for the great publishing firms. And, as the publishers 
themselves know, their eftorts would be wasted were it 
not for the booksellers and the book clerks and the librarians 
in every town and city of the country. More than ever be- 
fore in history, the book industry, which is the foster parent 
of the art of literature, is realizing the necessity for the na- 
tional distribution of its wares if the greatest good, the great- 
est advantage—yes, and the greatest profit—is to be attained. 
Witness the offering of tremendous prizes for new novels; 
witness the phenomenal growth of literary clubs which fur- 
nish books to subscribers, and which now assure for a suc- 
cessful novel an immediate sale approaching 100,000 copies. 

“The manufacturers of musical instruments hold a posi- 
tion in the community similar to the publishers of literature, 
and the music dealers are analogous to the booksellers. With- 
out the dealer, the adequate distribution of musical instru- 
ments would not be possible. Without national cooperative 
sales-helps the task of any retailer would be a hard one in- 
deed. It is precisely in the light of a sales-help that the 
dealer may regard this national musical instrument contest. 
In my opinion the retail dealer should look upon it in two 
ways—first as something that will bring business to him, and 
second as the means by which he can contribute to the de- 
velopment of the musical elements in his community. 

“A ringing slogan may be a very effective means of en- 
kindling in the public mind an active interest in things musi- 
cal and to direct their thoughts to the playing of some musi- 
cal instrument. There is something subtle about the action 
of a slogan upon the mental processes. Psychologists may 
have at hand the scientific reason why a distinctive phrase 
will stick in the mind like a burr, not felt at first, but in 
time verg positively influencing the person whose mind has 
been ne so little responsive to it at first. I don’t pretend to 
be able to explain it except on the score of iteration, a 
method which any student of advertising will agree is a 
very important tenet of his profession. 

“It is not difficult to admit the reasoning that a really 
good slogan, if persistently exploited, will not only implant 
itself in the mind, but will positively influence persons to the 
course of action that is the purpose of the slogan. 

“I have no doubt that a really good slogan will in time be 
an important factor in making this country not only one of 
the greatest music loving nations on earth, but one where 
the lovers of music will be impelled to experience its full en- 
joyment by the playing of some musical instrument them- 
selves. What implications for the music industries are in 
this development, it is not hard to guess.’ 


North Carolina Dea Dealers 
Hold Special Meeting 


A special meeting of the North Carolina Music Mer- 
chants Association was held in Raleigh, N. C., on Septem- 
ber 24 for the purpose of greeting President C. J. Roberts 
and Secretary D. L. Loomis of the National Association of 
Music Merchants, and to consider several matters of inter- 
est to the state association. Charles S. Andrews, president, 
was chairman of the meeting which comprised a morning 
and an afternoon session. The feature of the meeting was 
a talk by C. J. Roberts, which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Loomis also spoke, his subject being the Value 
of the Association. Other addresses were made by Mack 
E. Gillis, of New York, who spoke on the Carrying Charge; 
Frederick P. Stieff, who spoke on Selling Pianos on the 
installment plan; and John S. Gorman, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Gulbransen Company of Chicago, 
spoke on Piano Problems of Today. 


Fitzgerald Music Co. Brings Suit 

The much discussed suit of the Fitzgerald Music Co., of 
Los Angeles, against the American Piano Co., was filed 
September 25th in a Federal Court in New York City. The 
suit is for damages in the sum of $1,500,000. As the bill 
of complaint has not as yet been filed, no information can be 
given as to the why of the suit, but this will be made when 
the legal technicalities allow of the reading. The law firms 
representing the Fitzgerald Music Co., are J. Frederic 
Rosenfeld, of Benowitz, Wealcatch & Rosenfeld, in coopera- 
tion with Koenig, Sittenfield & Backner, all of New York. 
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TONE QUALITY 









For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 
their renowned tonal qualities. 







The continued prestige of Fly 
Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 
is due solely to quality. Every de- 
tail is watched minutely. Made 
from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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The Rambler “Visits” with Two Old 
Timers, Charles H. Parsons and 
Nahum Stetson—A Discussion on 
Piano Quality as a Hindrance and a 
Help. 

The Rambler during his enforced “rest,” this encouraged 


by the opinions of those who supplement the work of the 


| should do 


purveyors of religion by telling one what he 
to preserve his physical well-being, had the pleasure of a 
visit from that Old Timer, Charles H. Parsons, who him- 
self had been fighting a battle with that deleterious infliction 
dubbed neuritis in polite terms, but impossible to transcribe 
what those who are thus attacked in language discreet every- 
where except upon the stage of today. 

The Rambler 
trated “What Price Glory” and “The Front Page” may not 
have been the victims of what Mr. Parsons says he suffered 


sometimes wonders if those who perpe- 


with these past months. Under no circumstances, however, 
would The Rambler leave the impression that our beloved 
Charles H. Parsons attempted, or attempts, to bring sole- 
cisms of language into play to tell how he had suffered. On 
the contrary, Mr. Parsons greeted The Rambler with that 
wit 
and wholesome love engendered by his inclinations to enjoy 
a good joke, the looking upon the bright side of life, and 
the carrying with him the belief that to live well is to 


winning smile which always has marked his love of 


strew about him the beautiful and uplifting. 


A Real Veteran 
Mr. Parsons has always been one of the best loved men 
For years he was 
the life and soul of the yearly conventions. His speeches 
men carried thoughts that made one glad he was 
one had to ask just where this re- 
markable man stood upon any question that he had to do 


in what we know as the piano business. 


to piano 
a piano man, and no 
with. It was a visit The Rambler will always remember 
out of the 


clusion, caused the mind to look upon enforced retirement 


with joy, for it brought him doldrums of se- 
for the time being as only a limited landing in time and the 
creating a different mental attitude as to the future. 

To hear the cheery greeting, to see that smiling face 
that always brought cheer under the most trying conditions 
in days of past, made The ‘Rambler a little ashamed of his 
own delinquencies as to being beyond a “come-back,” and 
lighted the burden of feeling the time 
live in the with little 
the toilers. 


has done much to 
had 
hope ior the future as to 


Mr. 


on in the piano 


come to stop work and past, 


again being one of 


Parsons said he wanted to know what was going 


business. The Rambler had not given up 
all thoughts of the piano business, for he has much time to 
the 
was able to give an outline of the many 


watch and analyze “what was going on” throughout 
piano world. He 
T 1 > > 

have taken place during the time that the 


forced to 


changes that 
Old Timer 
Brooklyn 


had been remain in his home in 


Two Old Timers Meet 
Among the Mr. 


Stetson, of Steinway & Sons. 


men Parsons asked about was Nahum 


It is only a ride on an 
elevator to bring about a meeting of Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Stetson. These two 


half 


interesting 


men had been in contact in the piano 
They both started a talk 
as to the past. 


world for over a century. 


that was Each have played a 
game, and both have 
same ideals as to business procedure in 


most prominent part in the piano 


worked along the 
the making and selling of pianos. 

During this meeting of these.two old friends, Mr. Parsons 
Stetson, you sold me the first 


suddenly exclaimed: “Mr. 


piano I ever bought.” 


Mr. Stetson did not recollect the incident. “Why,” said 
Mr. Stetson, “when did I do that?” 

“Over fifty years ago,” replied Mr. Parsons. 

“That was when the Steinways were running in the forty- 
one thousands.” 

Let The Rambler interject right here that Mr. Stetson 
has a remarkable memory as to the serial numbers of the 
numbers that are surprising, 
this statement of Mr. Parsons 
with the Steinway house for 


Steinway pianos, and gives 
for it can readily be seen by 
that Mr. Stetson has been 
over half a century. 

This sale to Mr. Parsons 
The Rambler the question: 
Mr. Parsons?” 

“Right over in my home in Brooklyn today, and my 
daughter uses it all the time.” 

Shades of those many talks about replacement in the 
piano business. If Steinway pianos last like that, The 
Rambler thought, when a piano lasts over fifty years, what 
can we expect in the replacement arguments. 


by Mr. Stetson brought from 
“Where is that piano now, 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


Mr. Parsons has manufactured and sold thousands of 
pianos during that time, but it is doubtful if many of those 
thousands of pianos were sold on account of the demand 
Here was presented one of the 
reasons why pianos do not grow to great proportions as 
to production. While all pianos do not present servitudes 
as does this Steinway piano bought by Mr. Parsons when 
he was a young man, and while Mr. Stetson was in the 
making of what those know his history believe to be the 
best retail piano man the trade has ever known, it illustrates 
in no uncertain manner what quality has done for the people 
who bought such pianos as the Steinway, quality has en- 
larged the respect for the piano and yet reduced its ex- 
pansion in an unusual manner when one looks for a possible 
sale to be made again in the same family and discovers that 
these old pianos are considered as good as ever by those 
who have bought them. 

This lasting quality also carries with it the fact that 
a piano salesman or house can make a friendship that will 
last and grow as time progresses in the life of a piano, but 
there is slight hope of the selling of another piano, even 
to the generations that may follow. 

But, and this is a big but, it builds to confidence in the 
reaching out for a steady demand that will always exist as 
of a piano. The Rambler believes that 
such houses as Steinway always will be blessed with 
what has come to it during the half century that is 
shown in this one sale, explained by the word confidence. 
Mr. Stetson can readily give many illustrations of this which 
seem to lift his ideals, or more properly holds to his ideals, 
meaning that the Steinway quality as a basis has led to the 
holding to like quality in honesty in selling methods. 


created by replacements. 


to the necessity 


An Example 


Let all the Old Timers who may read this be told that 
Charles H. Parsons is today as vitally interested in what 
is going on in the piano business as he ever was, that his 
mental attitude is of the same big, broad viewpoint, and 
above all that his wit is just as glorious and vital as in 
those days when he stirred up piano men in the conventions 
with his straightforwardness and pleas for righteousness, 
showing he was not afraid to bring into the open and dis- 
cuss with searching analysis those things that some thought 
should be kept hidden for fear they would prove harmful 
to the business. 

Mr. Parsons and Mr. Stetson should prove examples 
to the younger generations who work in the selling of 
pianos, that their sales can prove uplifting in the making 
and distribution of pianos of today. 

All this brings to mind that The Rambler brought A. 
M. Wright and Mr. Stetson together during his period of 
rest. What a story could be written if Mr. Stetson, Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Parsons could foregather, and then tell 
the story of how these three men worked along the same 
lines during their business careers. Mr. Stetson is the only 
one of the trio in business harness today, but what these 
men have accomplished for the good of the piano is worthy 
of record. The Rambler looks forward to a meeting of 
this kind and the telling of it. 


nme 


A. M. Wright Joins the Royal Golfing 
Society of the “Hole-in-One”—The 
Rambler Is Almost Persuaded to the 
Game. 


Among the many letters The Rambler has received of 
late comes one from another young Old Timer. This from 
A. M. Wright, of Everett and Mason & Hamlin fame. Mr. 
Wright now is living a life of peace and golf, a fate that 
any man can envy. C. J. Roberts, of the Stieff piano and 
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president of the National Association of Piano Merchants, 
has said that golf would be the refuge of The /Rambler. 
The last game of golf The Rambler ever played was with 
the lamented Fayette S. Cable, and that a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. Roberts’ prediction has not carried with it 
that faith in the suggestion that may be, under the per- 
suasion of what Mr. Wright, brought about. 

To smack a hole in one is always the ambition of every 
golf player, The Rambler is told. Now comes a piano 
man, one who has always been a real piano man, a man 
who has accomplished much in the artistic field, probably 
with a record no other man has to look back upon, and enters 
the sacred circle of those who achieved the feat of a hole 
in one, and that our old friend A. M. Wright. 

It seems as though the men who have pulled a hole in 
one are growing. Before long it may be expected that 
there will be formed an alma mater that will reach out to 
the ends of the earth. What a convention this would make— 
men of golf talking what golf men generally discuss. The 
Rambler can not string out the technical terms that creates 
“golf talk,” but his good friend Mr. Wright has even in- 
vaded Scotland to improve his vocabulary, if not his shoot- 
ing ability, as to the game. 

Mr. Wright now spends his time in the winters on his 
Florida estate and his summers in his snug home on the 
coast of the Atlantic in commuting distance of Boston. 
We all know there are golf links about good old Boston 
town to take care of the men who follow the little white 
ball, which calls for the exercise that spells fresh air, 
physical freedom, mental exaltation and in the instance of 
Mr. Wright indicating that he who wills can present as clean 
a bill of health and the banishing of years that many call 
“old,” for Mr. Wright is just as young today as in those 
days when he, like Mr. Stetson and Mr. Parsons, “started” 
in the piano business. 
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Shortage in Grand Pianos More Than a 
Mere Possibility—Many Pianos Are 
Being Sold and More Are Needed. 


While it may be the piano business is what it is, or 
what it is not, there is a tendency on the part of The 
Rambler to believe it is what it should be, the efforts of 
a lot of piano men to make sales considered. In renewing 
old friendships the past week or so among manufacturers 
the demand for grand pianos seems to be above production, 
and the opinion is expressed herewith that there is going to 
be a shortage in this direction the next few months. 

One well known New York, made 
efforts like that of the American Piano Company, and now 
finds its factory in such a state of backwardness there is a 
deficit in production that will bring an inability to meet 
the orders of the dealers who are now demanding instru- 
ments. 


concern outside of 


Another manufacturer well known throughout the coun- 
try has had his factory running full time all summer, 
storing his products, and now is revelling in the supplying of 
the demand of dealers who find their regular makes are 
not prepared for deliveries. 

This may seem impossible to some of the wise-crackers 
and croakers, but that is what The Rambler has “met up 
with” the past two weeks. Let those who work get the 
sales, and let those who say pianos can not be sold look 
about them and then wake up. There are a lot of dealers 
It does seem as though the 
piano is King of all musical instruments and will hold its 
own the balance of this year. 


eR ® 


visiting New York just now. 
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Tin Can Music vs. Piano Music 

The following clipped from the New York Times tells 

the story of the success of Carle C. Conway, who played 
such a prominent part in the piano game in days gone by, 
and who migrated into the commercial immensity of the 
tin can business, a something that spells replacement that 
is not apparent in the piano business, and who now, as 
this notice indicates, is the head of a great producing in- 
dustry that talks in millions insteadeof discount companies 
and long-time instalment paper. The Times says: 
_Carle C. Conway, President of the Continental Can 
Company, in a letter to stockholders referring to the re- 
cently proposed 100 per cent. stock dividend on common 
shares said the surplus on July 31 was $11,154,105. This 
compared with a surplus of $9,626,910 at the close of last 
year. The increase was equivalent to $2.15 a share on the 
710,000 common shares. Allowing for dividends since Jan. 
1, it appeared that earnings of the company for the seven 
months were in excess of $5.50 a share. 

Probably it would make a better heading to this to say 
“Tin Can Money vs. Piano Money.” Music, we might say, 
presents a replacement that is akin to tin cans, but when it 
comes to money the piano does not participate directly in 
the money of music. Mr. Conway was successful in pianos 
in his day, but he showed his business ability in declining 
pianos for tin cans. His ability has been rewarded, and 
his many friends in the piano field will not begrudge his 
success. One thing, however, we must admit that piano 
manufacturing, selling and financing lost a leader when Mr. 
Conway took to tin cans and money, for his ability was and 
is needed in the piano business. 

Eicert Paintine Company 
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Bousiic esteem makes a good name a priceless possession. 
Generations ago the Kurtzmann Piano won the high regard and 
unstinted appreciation of music lovers! And the passing years 
have but added lustre to the name and fame of this most re- 


BUT ADD LUSTRE TO 


spected of instruments. 


The owner of a Kurtzmann points with pride to the name on 
the fall board! He knows that it represents a reputation as en- 
duringly good as the instrument he has chosen to grace his home 
throughout a lifetime! Best of all he knows that the name 
Kurtzmann means quite as much to his friends as to himself! 


What Kurtzmann Dealers Know 


K varacann dealers have learned over 
the years that Kurtzmann policy is in- 
dividual . . . distinctive . . . unique. 
They know that the Kurtzmann is one 
of the fine pianos of America embody- 
ing the best in material, workmanship, 
tone and musical performance. But 
they further know that peer as the 
Kurtzmann is of all pianos in quality, 


it is so priced as to give the most ex- 
acting music lover a wonderful piano at 
a moderate price! 

The sale of a Kurtzmann is as mucha 
pride to the dealer as its purchase to 
its new proud possessor. The dealer is 
aware of the outstanding value he is 
giving . . . the purchaser aware of the 
outstanding value he is getting. 


FOR Eighty Years the KURTZMANN NAME has been 
a Priceless Heritage 
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intis Niles and Her Ballet 


who are booked for an extensive coast-to-coast 

tour of America, under the management of Evans 

& Salter, beainning the middle of October. Miss 

Niles will be assisted by her sister, Cornelia Niles, 

a ballet of beautiful girls, a select orchestra, and 
a sextette of Spanish guitarists. 
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